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They  said  it,  we  didn't! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  Indisputably  a  splendid  journalist  ...” 
WASHINGTON  STAR:  “A  highly  skilled  journalist  who  knows  how  to 

express  himself” 

WASHINGTON  POST:  “Endowed  with  more  than  usual  journalistic 
second  si^ht” 

ARIZONA  REPUBLIC:  “An  objective  writer  ...  an  astute  political 

analyst.” 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE:  a  skilled  writer  and  fact-gatherer  ...  colorful, 

entertaining,,  and  penetrating  ...  punctures  false 
legends.” 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE:  ;  ndefatigable  in  his  search  for  facts.” 

OAKLAND  TRIBUNE:  “A  skilled  and  experienced  reporter.” 

DALLAS  NEWS:  “His  documentation  is  unusually  precise  ...  and 
his  instinct  for  reporting  is  highly  developed.” 

THE  LATE  HERBERT  HOOVER:  “One  of  the  country’s  most  astute  political 

analysts.” 

PEORIA  lOURNAL:  “One  of  this  generation’s  truly  great  reporters  ... 

Names  like  Austin  O’Malley  and  Richard  Harding 
Davis  ...  no  longer  represent  the  journalistic  ideal. 
But  Toledano  belongs  among  them!” 

Ralph  de  Toledano  is  a  columnist 
respected  throughout  the  industry.  His 
columns  are  available  three  times  a  week 
from  Copley  News  Service.  Write,  wire, 
or  call:  P.  O.  Box  190,  San  Diego, 

California  92112.  Cable:  COPNEWS, 

San  Diego/Phone  714-299-7000 
Telex  695041. 
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Former  policeman 
Roger  Casiel 
is  pushing 
the  News  around. 

Things  really  began  to  pop  for  The  Framingham  News  SVi  years  ago. 
When  this  suburban  Boston  newspaper  joined  our  group, 
we  changed  the  name  to  The  South  Middlesex  News. 

And  tailored  special  daily  editions  to  the  informational  needs 
of  1 7  communities  in  three  counties. 

Then,  with  a  vastly  improved  product,  we  were  ready  to  make 
a  big  push  for  increased  circulation. 

And  we  had  just  the  man  to  do  the  pushing  —  Roger  Castelli, 
a  former  policeman  who  had  worked  his  way  up  the  ranks  of  the  News 
to  the  job  of  circulation  director. 

Roger  worked  with  his  circulation  staffers  until  they  clicked  together 
with  the  precision  of  a  well-ordered  drill  team. 

He  organized  a  strong  network  of  carrier  routes.  And  breathed  a  special  air  of 
selling  excitement  into  our  1 ,200  carriers. 

Now,  with  a  60%  increase  in  circulation.  The  South  Middlesex  News  is 
New  England’s  fastest  growing  newspaper. 

That’s  the  way  it  goes  when  you  develop  a  first  class  informational  product, 
then  distribute  it  the  fastest  you  can. 

At  Harte-Hanks,  a  good  product  and  good  service  go  hand  in  hand. 


Roger 


HARTE'HANks  NEWSpApERS,  InC.  NAliONWidE 
P.O.  Box  269,  San  ANTONio,  Texas  78291 
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You  don’t  measure  the  strength  of  an  Editorial  System  in 
terms  of  promised  delivery  dates. 

Instead,  you  measure  strength  in  terms  of:  the  number  of 
terminals/news  wires  supported;  system  response  time; 
back-up  provisions;  file  capacity  and  access;  and  the 
degree  of  control  retained  over  the  flow  of  news  copy. 

By  any  measure,  Tal-Star’s  T-4000  Editorial  System  is  the 
strongest  editorial  ‘package’  on  the  market.  Full  support 
of  up  to  1 28  single-Zdouble-screen  terminals;  total  file  ac¬ 
cess  from  any  terminal;  total  back-up;  and  complete  edito¬ 
rial  control  over  copy  flow  are  key  strengths  of  the  T-4000 
System— strengths  which  set  the  T-4000  far  ahead  of  the 
field. 

There  is  one— and  only  one— answer  to  the  question  of 
strength  in  evaluating  Editorial  Systems— Tal-Star’s 
T-4000.  It  is  the  system  you  can’t  afford  not  to  wait  for. 
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TAL-STAR 

Computer 

Systems,  Inc.  Box  T-IOOO,  Princeton  Junction,  N.J. 08550 

a  General  Automation  Company 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

B>9— Knight  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training  Seminar,  Problem  Solving  and 
Decision  Making,  Miami,  Fla. 

6>7— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

III. 

10-13 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  /\ssn.  Foundation  Workshop:  The 
New  Technology  and  the  News  Room,  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 

10-22 — ^American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

13- 16— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Convention,  Towne  House  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

14- 16— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Convention, 
Sheraton-lslander  Inn,  Newport,  R.l. 

18 — New  Technology  session.  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting. 
Queen  Mary  Hyatt  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

18- 19 — Advertising  Research  Foundation  Annual  Conference,  New  York 
Hilton,  NYC. 

19- 22 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  convention.  Queen  Mary  Hyatt 
Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

DECEMBER 

1-4— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  We  Need 
a  Doctor  in  our  Town,  U.  of  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

1- 13 — American  Press  Institute  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers  over 
75,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

6-7— Wisconsin  Associated  Press,  Marriott  Inn,  Brookfield,  Wis. 

9-10— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulators  Symposium, 
Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

9-12— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Women's  Movement; 
What  Next?,  Washington,  D.C. 

15- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Editors  and  Graphics  Directors  Seminar, 
Reston,  Va. 

JANUARY 

2- 14 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

16- 18 — American  Press  Institute  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

18-21 — Great  Lakes  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

23- 25— Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Braniff  Place,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

24- 2^— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  City  Editor's  Job,  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Winter  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

2- 14 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

3- 16 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Boon  or  Boondoggle?,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-7— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Workshop. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

9-12 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Business  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

16-18 — American  Press  Institute  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  Reston,  Va. 
16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Future  of  Public  Schools,  Duke  U., 
Durham,  N.C. 

21-23— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  of  Directors  and 
Standing  Committees  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Marco  Beach  Hotel,  Marco 
Island,  Fla. 


Vol.  107,  No.  44,  Nov.  2,  1974,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  ft  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub,  New 
York."  Second  class  postaM  paid  at  New  York,  NY  and  additional  mailing 
offices.  Titles  iwtented  and  Registered  and  contents  copyrighted  ®  1974  by 
Editor  ft  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  812.60 
in  Unit^  States  and  posessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $36.00. 

Postmaster:  If  undelivered,  please  send  form  3679  to  Editor  ft  Publisher  Co., 
860  Third  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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for  metal 
or  plastic 
plates 


Di-Acro  can  help  simplify  some 
of  your  direct  printing  chal¬ 
lenges  with  its  complete  line  of 
press  saddles.  Our  systems  . 
include  the  new  Crimp-Les® 
saddles  (patent  pending), 
which  eliminate  the  need  for 
plate  crimping;  center  lock-up 
saddles;  and  side  lock-up 
saddles  that 

•  leave  operator’s  hands  free 
to  install  plates 

•  allow  plate  loading  in 
seconds 

•  provide  for  on-press  loading 
of  plates 

•  eliminate  inching  of  cylinder. 
Di-Acro  saddle  systems  are  the 
result  of  use-proven  metal¬ 
working  technology.  They’re 
made  of  aircraft-quality  alumi¬ 
num,  for  extra  strength,  positive 
registration  through  the  entire 
press  run,  and  long  life. 

Di-Acro  is  the  single  source  for 
all  your  saddle  needs,  no 
matter  what  type  of  plates 
you’re  using.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
provide  more  information. 

DI-ACRa[n|0UDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division,  Houdaille  Industries,  Inc. 

4111  Eighth  Avenue,  Lake  City,  MN  55041 
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AWARDS 

...  for  journalism, 
writing,  photography, 
public  seruice. 
cartooning,  art 


Whether  you 
give  them  or 
get  them...  be  sure 
to  promote  them 
with  advertising  in 
Editor  %  Publisher's 

JOURNALISM 
AWARDS  ISSUE 

published 

JANUARY  4,  1975 

Deadline  for  advertising  copy:  December  26 


Editor  & 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

NOT  ONE  EDITORIAL  VOICE  WAS  RAISED  in  opposition 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  proposal  during 
its  Louisville  convention  that  a  revised  “Statement  of  Princi¬ 
ples”  would  omit  all  those  “he”  and  “his”  designations  of  the 
long-standing  1949  edition.  Not  many  remaining  proposals  es¬ 
caped  without  debate,  however,  leading  one  editor  to  observe 
afterwards  to  Catch-lines  that  at  least  they  all  “had  agreed  to 
neuter  the  Principles.”  His  wife,  who  was  sitting  nearby, 
quietly  but  quickly  edited  the  editor.  “They  agreed  to  de-sex 
the  Principles,”  she  said. 

*  *  « 

MAYBE  WILBUR  MILLS  COULD  HAVE  USED  the  likes 
of  Henry  L.  Mencken  during  his  headline  adventures.  A  de¬ 
licious  little  booklet  of  excerpts,  “Mencken’s  Baltimore”,  was 
distributed  recently  with  the  Sunday  Baltimore  Sun  in  which 
was  spotted  a  paragraph  explaining  how  local  news  could  be 
managed  on  occasion. 

The  excerpt  was  from  Mencken’s  “Newspaper  Days”,  noting 
that  a  Nellie  D’Alembert,  a  leader  in  a  certain  profession 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  was  “the  source  of  a  great 
many  useful  news  tips  .  .  .  and  had  accurate  advance  informa¬ 
tion,  in  particular,  about  Page  1  divorces,  for  nearly  all  the 
big  law  firms  of  the  towns  used  her  facilities  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  evidence.” 

Continued  Mencken,  “Such  volunteers  were  moved  by  (a)  a 
sense  of  public  duty  gracefully  performed,  and  (b)  by  an  en¬ 
lightened  desire  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of  the  newspapers  .  .  . 

I  remember  well  the  night  when  two  visiting  Congressmen  from 
Washington  got  into  a  debate  in  Miss  Nellie’s  music  room,  and 
one  of  them  dented  the  skull  of  the  other  with  a  spittoon.  At 
my  suggestion  the  other  city  editors  of  Baltimore  joined  me  in 
straining  journalistic  ethics  far  enough  to  remove  the  accident 
to  Mt-  Vernon  Place,  the  most  respectable  neighborhood  in 
town,  and  to  lay  the  fracture  to  a  fall  on  the  ice.” 

*  *  « 

“I  HAVE  FUMED  OVER  THE  TYPEWRITER,  and  I  have 
wept  over  it  with  my  ofiice  door  closed,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  either  ...  I  have  no  use  for  a  newspaperman  who  cannot 
thunder  or  weep,”  Cliff  Carpenter,  former  editor  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  in  Rochester,  New  York  writes  in  the  fall 
Masthead  of  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  of  NCEW  in  Louisville  Cliff  smilingly  ac¬ 
cepted  praise  for  the  piece  which  suggested  what  newspapers 
might  do  with  aging  editors. 

When,  writes  Cliff,  the  editorial  page  editor  or  major  function¬ 
ary  gets  within  half  a  dozen  years  of  retirement  age,  make  him 
a  columnist.  “Get  him  away  from  policy-making,  speechifying, 
editing  letters  and  windbag  syndicated  columnists,  hiring,  firing 
.  .  .  praising  martyrs,  exposing  stinkers  and  guiding  indifferent 
readers  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.” 

As  in  his  own  case  at  58  when  he  “stumbled  into  this  pattern 
of  winding  up  a  career”.  Cliff  says  “none  of  us  in  this  craft  can 
instruct  the  world  for  too  many  years  and  expect  the  world  to 
keep  listening  .  . .  and  finally  I  am  sure  that,  in  a  sense, 
everything  I  did  in  a  lifetime  of  newspaper  work  was  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  last  six  years  .  .  .  Cliff  explains  that  “the  Gannett 
people  say  I  can  write  whenever  I  feel  like  it  and  they  will  buy 
it  and  use  it.  So  I  do.  I  write  sometimes  about  the  sight  of  a 
flotilla  of  tiny  puffballs — baby  ducks — starting  out  from  our 
marshes  on  their  first  heroic  sortie  into  the  world.  Or  about  a 
moronic  public  servant  whose  idea  of  zoning  would  enrich 
himself  only  .  .  .  What  a  way  to  go !  ” 

•  «  « 

THE  EVENTUALITY  DEPARTMENT— A  minor  collision 
of  two  cars  often  is  just  a  “fender-bender”’  around  the  news¬ 
room.  As  it  was  bound  to  happen  eventually,  a  Russell,  Kansas 
story  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  reported  the  collision  of 
two  cars — one  driver  was  James  Fender  and  the  other  Harold 
Bender. 

And  meantime,  down  at  the  Eden  (N.C.)  News,  a  deskman 
had  probably  waited  a  long  time  to  write  the  story-telling  head, 
“Four  Charged  in  Theft  of  Battery.” 
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Birmingham  is  the  Football  Capital  of  the  South  .  .  . 
BIRMINGHAM  LEADS  THE  WFL  in  average  attend¬ 
ance  with  48,269  at  the  end  of  6  out  of  10  home 
games.  No  other  city  comes  close. 


Fans  who  see  the  teams  .  .  .  read  about  them.  Reach 
these  money-spending  sports  enthusiasts.  Advertise 


©lit  iBorminttham  mus 


What's  more  the  number  of  games  at  Legion  Field  in¬ 
cluding  pro,  prep  and  college  reach  a  total  of  42  for 
the  season. 


Birmingham  Post-Herald 


"Alabama's  AAost  PowaituI  Soiling  Force' 
Represented  Nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
(Metro  Suburbia,  Inc.) 


With  2.4  million  people  in  a  2-hour  driving  range, 
large  crowds  are  sure  to  turn  out  regularly. 


Editor  61.  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

ubl  ihor  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Textbook  controversy 

The  difficulties  faced  by  the  newspapers  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in 
covering  the  antitextbook  crusade  in  that  area  may  be  epitomized  in 
one  quote:  “The  people  have  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  editorials  w’e 
write  with  the  news  stories.” 

That,  in  one  sentence,  is  the  problem  faced  by  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  in  covering  every  controversial  issue  of  the  day  and 
attempting  to  express  an  editorial  point  of  view  thereon.  Protagonists 
in  these  controversies  ignore  impartial  and  unbiased  reporting  that 
gives  both  sides.  They  feel  that  if  an  editorial  opinion  is  contrary  to 
their  own  position  then  the  news  stories  must  be,  also.  The  heat 
generated  is  not  susceptible  to  rational  thinking.  “If  you’re  not  for  us. 
you’re  against  us,  and  that  goes  for  the  whole  (expletive  deleted) 
newspaper.” 

This  is  not  a  new  position  for  editors  with  guts  who  state  that  in 
their  opinion  a  vocal  minority,  or  even  a  majority,  is  wrong.  It  puts 
their  reporters  in  a  tough  position  who  must  face  the  music  on  the 
daily  firing  line.  But  it  seems  to  have  gotten  worse  in  the  last  two 
years  of  Watergate  and  the  political  animosities  generated  by  it. 

No  one  has  found  an  answer  to  it  short  of  dropping  all  editorial 
expression,  and  we  don’t  ex|)ect  that  to  happen.  Even  then  the  charges 
would  continue  that  “you  didn’t  state  our  position  right,”  “you  gave 
more  space  to  the  other  side,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  solution  will  come,  and  tempers  will  be  cooled  in  such 
arguments,  when  people  all  over  come  to  realize  that  it  is  not  just 
“my  rights”  that  are  important,  but  “their  rights,”  “our  rights,”  and 
“everybody’s  rights”  are  equally  important. 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


6  mo.  averaare  net  paid  June  80,  1974 — 26,680 
Renewal  rate — 77.16% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers* 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  bean  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
R.  Harvey,  Francis  J.  Gordon,  Donald  L.  Par- 
vin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Strlbley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager;  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 


Two  advertising  tests 

Two  interesting  and  significant  tests  of  freedom  in  advertising  have 
been  decided  recently. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  bill  which  would  have  forced  newspapers  in  that 
state  to  carry  ads  by  law  enforcement  officials  specifying  acquital  of 
defendants  was  vetoetl  by  the  governor.  The  bill  had  been  opposed 
by  the  New  Jersey  Press  .Association.  The  governor  said  “as  a  free 
press  is  the  heart  of  democracy,  no  newspaper  should  be  mandated  to 
publish  material,  when  the  size  and  layout  of  that  material  is  also 
dictated.”  The  measure  was  a  compulsion  to  print  and,  therefore, 
unconstitutional  in  our  opinion. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  a  New  York  court  declared  that  an 
order  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  New  York  City  barring 
acceptance  and  publication  of  classified  ads  for  employment  in  South 
.Africa  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  The  charge 
had  been  made  that  accepting  the  ads  was  racially  discriminating 
against  blacks.  The  State  Supreme  Court  found  that  none  of  the  ads 
made  any  reference  to  race  and  “for  the  commission  to  enter  every 
foreign  area  where  patterns  of  discrimination  appear,  by  imposing 
restraints  on  the  solicitation  of  employes  based  in  the  U.S.  through  the 
medium  of  fair  advertising,  involves  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
which  was  certainly  never  contemplated  by  the  legislative  body  which 
created  the  commission.” 

The  two  decisions  are  in  line  with  many  previous  cases  preventing 
compulsory  publication  and  imposing  prior  restraint  on  both  editorial 
and  advertising  materials. 


General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022,  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  94708.  Phone 
415-526-8280.  Jim  Scott,  Correspondent. 
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FEEDBA.CK  by  Vic  Cant6ne  ^ 


CLOAK  ANO  DOLLAR 


Reasonable  Fol 
biU  needed 

By  Paul  A.  Miltich 

President  Ford  is  hoping  that  when 
Congress  returns  to  Capitol  Hill  after  the 
election  the  lawmakers  will  produce  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  legislation  he  can 
sign. 

The  existing  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  went  on  the  books  in  1966.  It  gives 
the  public  greater  access  to  government 
documents.  It  empowers  the  Federal  courts 
to  review  agency  decisions  to  withhold  in¬ 
formation  and  places  on  the  government 
the  burden  of  providing  that  the  withhold¬ 
ing  was  proper. 

The  President  recently  vetoed  a  bill 
aimed  at  strengthening  the  1966  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  by  providing  for  more 
prompt,  efficient  and  complete  disclosure 
of  information.  The  President  favored  the 
legislation  in  principle,  but  he  found  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  in  the  bill  unreasonable. 

In  vetoing  the  bill,  the  President  urged 
Congress  to  modify  it  along  lines  he  was 
recommending  and  then  return  it  to  him 
for  his  signature. 

The  President  wants  stronger  Freedom 
of  Information  legislation — but  he  wants 
legislation  which  is  workable. 

Critics  of  the  President’s  veto  have 
taken  the  attitude  that  rejection  of  the 
congressionally-passed  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  bill  is  unthinkable.  Well,  it’s  true 
that  “freedom  of  information”  is  a  catch 
phrase.  Who  in  a  democracy  is  opposed  to 
freedom  of  information?  Better  you  should 
be  against  motherhood. 

Let’s  take  a  good  look  at  the  President’s 
reasons  for  vetoing  the  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  bill  sent  him  by  the  Congress.  He 
took  the  action  reluctantly. 

The  President  found  three  provisions  of 
the  bill  objectionable. 

One  would  authorize  any  Federal  judge 
to  examine  agency  records  privately  to 
determine  whether  those  records  can  be 
properly  withheld  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  This  provision  would  re¬ 
verse  a  1973  Supreme  Court  ruling  which 
held  that  judicial  review  of  classihed  doc¬ 
uments  should  be  limited  to  determining 
whether  the  document  was,  in  fact,  classi¬ 
fied — and  precluded  private  review  by  the 
judge  focused  on  the  reasonableness  of 
the  classification.  Under  the  new  provision, 
the  judge  could  overturn  the  agency’s 
classification  simply  because  he  found  the 
plaintiff’s  position  just  as  reasonable. 

The  President  felt  that  this  provision 
endangered  our  diplomatic  relations  and 
our  military  and  intelligence  secrets. 

He  said  he  could  accept  court  review  of 
classification  except  that  “the  courts 
should  not  be  forced  to  make  what 
amounts  to  the  initial  classification  de¬ 
cision  in  sensitive  and  complex  areas 


Mr.  Miltich,  who  is  special  assistant  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Ford  for  public  affairs,  prepared  this 
statement  because  he  felt  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  reasons  for  vetoing  the  freedom  of 
information  bill  “receive  far  too  little  at¬ 
tention.” 


where  they  have  no  particular  expertise.” 

As  the  provision  now  reads,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  agency  decisions  dealing  with 
classification  of  documents  would  be  given 
less  weight  in  the  courts  than  agency  de¬ 
terminations  involving  routine  regulatory 
matters. 

The  President  therefore  proposes  that 
courts  be  given  review  authority  over 
classification  of  documents  but  that  they 
be  required  to  uphold  the  agency  classifi¬ 
cation  “if  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  to 
support  it.” 

Mr.  Ford’s  second  objection  to  the  vetoed 
bill  was  that  it  would  permit  access  to  ad¬ 
ditional  law  enforcement  investigatory 
files. 

The  President  objected  to  an  invasion  of 
the  confidentiality  of  FBI  files.  He  also 
noted  that  our  already  overburdened  law 
enforcement  agencies  do  not  have  the 
numbers  of  personnel  that  would  be  needed 
to  make  a  line-by-line  examination  of  each 
individual  public  request  for  such  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  President  proposed  that  more  flex¬ 
ible  criteria  govern  such  information  re¬ 
quests,  so  that  responding  to  the  requests 
would  not  be  so  heavy  a  burden. 

Finally,  the  President  objected  that  the 
vetoed  bill  set  unreasonable  time  limits  for 
agencies  to  respond  to  requests  for  docu¬ 
ments — 10  days  to  decide  whether  .to  fur¬ 
nish  the  document,  and  20  days  for  de¬ 
terminations  on  appeal. 

The  time  provision,  Mr.  Ford  asserted, 
should  provide  more  latitude. 

The  President  concluded  that  the  bill  as 
sent  to  him  by  the  Congress  was  uncon¬ 


stitutional  and  unworkable.  But  he  en¬ 
dorsed  its  main  objectives. 

Fully  cognizant  of  the  people’s  right  to 
know,  the  President  stated  in  his  veto 
message :  “I  sincerely  hope  that  this  legis¬ 
lation,  which  has  come  so  far  toward  real¬ 
izing  its  laudable  goals,  will  be  reenacted 
with  the  changes  I  propose  and  returned 
to  me  for  signature  during  this  session  of 
Congress.” 


Short  Takes 

Alice  Moore  is  the  Kanawha  county 
school  board  member  who  started  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  started  the  startled  her. — S.F. 
Examiner  &  Chronicle. 

*  «  * 

In  Buenos  Aires  Argentina’s  President 
Isabel  Peron  delivers  a  speech  from  the 
balcony  to  a  crow  assembled  in  the  Plaza 
de  Mayo. — Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

*  «  * 

“One  day  Mrs.  L . . .  hoped  on  board,” 
says  the  Marchese  about  his  80-foot  motor- 
boat  called  Samir,  which  is  Mirsa  spelled 
backwards. — Portland  Oregonian. 

*  «  * 

Mills  said  in  his  statement  Thursday  he 
was  hosting  a  going-away  party  for  in¬ 
toxicated  at  the  time  of  the  incident. — 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

*  «  « 

After  lunch,  she  sat  down  beside  me  on 
the  couch,  sitting  very  close,  thigh  to 
thing,  and  she  looked  right  into  my 
face.  ...  —  Houston  Chronicle. 
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When  it  comes  to 
national  advertisii^ 
the  buck  starts  here 

Looking  for  national  linage?  Come  to  New  York, 
where  over  60  per  cent  of  all  national  advertising  billings  originate. 

Come  to  The  New  York  Times,  which  is  read  by  more  important 
media  decision-makers  on  national  accounts  — 
both  at  the  client  and  the  agency— than  any  other  publication. 

(As  well  as  by  many  out-of-town  media  and 
account  men  on  national  accounts.) 

Little  wonder  more  media  dollars  are  invested  in 
The  New  York  Times  than  in  any  other  publication.  What  about  you? 

Are  you  putting  your  message  where  it  will  get 
the  best  exposure . .  .the  best  results? 
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Charleston  editors  wrestle 
with  antitextbook  crusade 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


“What  have  the  crazies  done  today?”  is 
a  question  asked  almost  daily  lately  in  the 
newsroom  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  says  city  editor  Don  Marsh.  The 
“crazies”  is  a  familiar  office  term  referring 
to  the  protesters  in  the  school  anti-textbook 
crusade. 

For  almost  two  months,  volatile  new  de¬ 
velopments  have  been  occurring  and  are 
reported  in  the  morning  by  the  Gazette, 
and  evenings  in  the  Charleston  Mail. 
There’s  competition  between  the  two  pa¬ 
pers,  but  things  have  been  breaking  on  the 
textbooks  issue  morning  and  evening;  so 
the  story  keeps  changing  from  paper  to 
paper. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  both  papers 
have  written  front  page  editorials.  Vol¬ 
umes  of  letters  to  the  editor  have  been 
printed.  The  two  newspapers  have  found 
themselves  wrestling  in  a  long,  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  with  issues  even  outside  of  the 
central  one  of  what  the  children  should 
read.  So  many  facets  to  the  problems 
evolved  in  matter  of  police,  politics,  courts, 
race  relations  and  bigotry,  coal  mines  and 
the  schools.  How  to  present  the  picture 
accurately? 

Besides  the  emotional  ban-the-book 
forces  or  antibook  crusaders,  there  are  the 
defenders  of  the  books  who  say  the  books 
— many  supplemental  English-grammar 
and  literature  texts  with  selections  from 
such  authors  as  Malcolm  X,  Eldridge 
Cleaver  and  Allen  Ginsberg — merely  “tell 
it  like  it  is”  in  modem  times. 

Alice  Moore,  a  member  of  the  Kanawha 
County  School  Board,  started  it  all  as  she 
became  shocked  by  books  to  be  approved 
for  use  in  local  elementary  and  high 
schools.  She  thought  the  books  to  be  anti- 
Christian,  anti-American,  pro-rebellion 
and  subversive  to  the  authority  of  parents 
over  ther  children.  And  what  followed  has 
been  turmoil,  even  at  one  point  the  idling 
of  10,000  coal  miners. 

Assign  education  writers 

The  end  is  not  in  sight,  say  the  educa¬ 
tion  writers  of  both  newspapers  who  have 
written  most  of  the  roundup  stories.  The 
books — 325  titles  and  a  total  of  96,095 
volumes  at  a  cost  of  over  $400,000 — were 
taken  from  the  schools  and  put  in  a  ware¬ 
house. 

It  is  in  this  setting  that  everyone  from 
the  publishers  on  down  on  the  newspapers 
became  involved  at  one  point  or  another  in 
the  dispute  in  Charleston.  Lyell  B.  Clay 
is  publisher  of  the  Mail  and  W.  E.  Chilton, 
III  publishes  the  Gazette. 

On  the  Mail,  city  editor  George  Hol¬ 
brook  let  education  writer  Lynn  Withrow 
handle  most  of  the  reporting.  She  had 


help  on  the  story  from  Bob  Adams,  who 
checked  daily  with  the  state,  county  and 
city  police  on  any  new  reports  of  violence. 
“Everytime  I  come  in,  I  call  the  school 
board,  the  school  officials  for  any  violence 
in  the  school  or  new  activity,  the  protest 
leaders  and  the  antiprotest  leaders  for 
statements  or  news  of  any  meetings  of  the 
pro  or  antitextbook  forces,”  said  Withrow, 
who  has  been  covering  education  for  a  year 
and  going  on  her  third  year  at  the  Mail, 
interning  at  the  paper  after  majoring  in 
journalism  at  Marshall  University,  Hunt- 
ingto,  W.  Va. 

Challenging  assignment 

“I’m  enjoying  this;  there’s  something 
different  everyday  since  the  controversy 
began.  I  hate  not  having  anything  to  do. 
With  something  like  this  I  can  always  get 
a  story,”  said  Withrow, 

“I  don’t  see  the  end  in  sight,”  she  said. 
“But  I  don’t  know  where  they  are  going. 
Protesters  say  they  will  not  stop  until  all 
of  the  325  books  are  taken  completely  out 
of  the  schools  for  good.” 

“It’s  a  job  doing  everything  objectively. 
There  isn’t  any  one  in  the  county  who  does 
not  have  an  opinion.  I’m  to  the  point 
where  it  doesn’t  matter  to  me ;  I  just  want 
to  cover  the  story  fairly,”  Withrow  told 
E&P. 

“People  in  my  newspaper  office  feel  we 
can  understand  some  of  the  protester’s 
objections  and  why  some  material  might 
offend  the  parents.  But  there  are  people 
who  don’t  find  the  material  offensive,  and 
how  can  you  take  it  away  from  them?” 
she  asked. 

Withrow  has  been  writing  at  least  a 
story  a  day,  and  at  points  two  and  three. 

“Since  the  first  school  board  meeting  on 
the  topic  in  April  and  then  when  it  was 
discussed  more  in  June  until  now,  I  think 
I’ve  written  150,  maybe  200  stories  on  the 
textbooks  case,”  she  recalled.  “We  go  with 
new  developments,  such  as  the  textbook 
protesters  calling  for  resignations;  then 
we  call  the  individual  school  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  ask  ‘What  is  your  reaction?’  Not 
until  late  in  the  movement  did  we  have 
protextbook  groups,  and  so  now  I  try  to 
incorporate  at  least  one  of  their  spokesmen 
in  my  stories.  They’ve  been  quieter,  so 
there  is  no  idea  how  big  their  group  is. 
The  anti’s  claim  they  have  a  majority,” 
Withrow  explained.  “Most  of  the  children 
whose  parents  are  involved  in  the  protest 
tell  me  they  don’t  like  the  books  either. 
But  there  were  some  students  who  walked 
out  with  their  books  to  show  they  want  to 
read  the  material.” 

About  five  staffers  have  worked  on  the 
story  also  from  time  to  time  at  the  Mail. 


For  instance,  Keith  Walters  was  called  in 
at  the  worst  of  the  violence,  and  another 
general  assignment  reporter  John  Hen¬ 
drickson,  who  normally  covers  city  hall 
was  drawn  off  that  and  called  in  on  emer¬ 
gency,  said  Mail  editor  Jack  Maurice. 

Maurice,  also  editor  of  the  Mail’s  edi¬ 
torial  page,  has  done  about  20  editorials 
on  the  textbooks  controversy.  “We  are  in 
consistent  opposition  to  the  violence  and 
uproar  which  has  surrounded  this  contro¬ 
versy.  We  have  been  pleading  editorially 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  systems 
and  keeping  the  schools  open  while'^the 
issue  is  resolved  by  peaceful  means. 

“I  have  expressed  some  sjnnpathy  for 
the  parents  to  be  heard,  and  have  called 
editorially  for  a  sort  of  interim  election  to 
find  out  just  which  side  is  the  majority. 
We  have  suggested  classroom  attendance 
figures  as  a  sort  of  numerical  guide  to 
what  the  majority  of  parents  want,”  said 
Maurice.  “I  haven’t  had  much  success  with 
the  election  idea,  so  we’re  up  a  tree.” 

How  had  the  Mail  decided  to  cover  the 
story?  Said  Maurice,  “We  have  thought  it 
our  duty  to  report  the  controversy  and  its 
ramifications  just  as  fully  as  we  could. 
Secondly,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  pre¬ 
sent  all  sides  of  the  issues  just  as  fairly  as 
we  could  get  it  represented.  That  includes 
publication  of  a  greater  volume  of  letters 
to  the  editor  than  I  can  ever  remember. 
And  they’re  still  coming  in  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds.  Third,  we  thought  we  should  state 
our  editorial  responsibility  on  page  one  of 
the  newspaper.” 

Gazette’s  assignments 

On  the  Gazette,  Kay  Michael,  education 
writer,  has  done  the  major  share  of  stories 
on  the  textbooks  and  its  ramifications.  In 
the  last  six  weeks,  she  has  turned  in  over 
30  stories.  “They’re  mostly  roundup  stor¬ 
ies;  how  many  children  are  in  school  and 
what  the  people  are  saying  today. 

“Until  this  summer  I  really  hadn’t  seen 
the  big  trouble  ahead,”  said  Michael. 

“When  the  books  were  approved  in  the 
spring,  I  could  see  there  might  be  some 
problems.  Mrs.  Moore  had  made  it  clear 
they  weren’t  acceptable  in  her  eyes.  But 
I  had  no  idea  the  story  would  be  of  this 
magnitude.” 

Michael  has  been  education  writer  for 
the  Gazette  for  15  months,  coming  from 
the  city  hall  beat  and  having  worked  for 
the  paper  five  years.  Previously,  Michael 
was  a  reporter  for  WCHS-television  sta¬ 
tion  in  Charleston. 

“The  education  beat  was  by  and  large 
routine  until  this  came  along.  And  I  don’t 
see  the  end  of  the  turmoil  in  the  textbooks 
case  yet,”  said  Michael. 

While  she  did  the  primary  coverage,  re¬ 
porters  Rick  Steelhammer  and  Les  Milan 
did  the  police-related  stories  and  checking 
on  violence;  Andy  Gallagher,  whose  beat 
includes  the  coal  mines,  covered  that  as¬ 
pect  when  the  miners  went  on  strike; 
Tommy  Knight,  the  courthouse  reported, 
covered  the  injunctions  and  legal  actions 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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Editors  give  journalism 
education  failing  grade 


By  Jim  Scott 

By  1978,  there  will  be  an  army  of  20,- 
500  graduates  in  journalism  in  one  year 
fighting  for  4,000  newspaper  jobs  and 
1,600  additional  jobs  in  other  media,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  survey  reported  by  Paul 
Poorman,  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News. 

But,  apparently,  it  will  take  this  number 
to  provide  the  papers  with  the  type  of 
staffers  they  want. 

In  a  Western  Newspaper  Foundation 
symposium,  held  in  Harrah’s  luxury  hotel 
in  Reno,  the  theme  was:  “Education  for 
Newspaper  Careers  .  .  .  Satisfied?”  And 
all  publishers  agreed  that  journalism 
schools  are  doing  a  bad  job. 

Ronald  H.  Einstoss.  publisher  designate 
of  the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta,  gave 
the  keynote  address  in  which  he  castigated 
the  J-schools. 

Then  the  publishers  and  journalism  in¬ 
structors  from  the  Western  states  broke 
up  into  10  groups  to  discuss  Einstoss’  in¬ 
dictment.  Each  table  had  a  chairman,  who 
later  reported  his  group’s  reaction  to 
Einstoss’  conviction. 

And  there  was  agreement  that  most  of 
the  talent  turned  out  by  the  J-schools 
today  is  unfit  for  newspaper  use. 

“In  preparation,  I  surveyed  a  number 
of  editors,”  Einstoss  told  the  symposium, 
“and  they  w'ere  unanimous  in  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  today’s  journalism  educa¬ 
tion.  The  consensus  was  that:  you’re  just 
not  doing  the  job  of  providing  us  with  the 
people  who  have  the  tools  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  of  beginners. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  editors  and  those 
of  you  who  are  educators  have  a  common 
objective:  we  want  to  strive  for  optimum 
quality  in  our  newspapers.  And,  to  do 
that,  we  need  each  other. 

“What  we  need  to  do  here  is  candidly 
appraise  the  weaknesses  of  today’s  journ¬ 
alism  education — and  then  do  something 
about  it.” 

What  are  the  editors  getting? 

“Too  many  applicants  who  lack  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  English  language,” 
said  Einstoss,  for  10  years  a  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  “Some  can’t  even 
type.  Others  can’t  spell. 

“Half  of  the  aspirants  who  come  into 
my  office  think  a  board  of  supervisors  is 
plural.  And  they  see  nothing  wrong  with 
a  sentence  such  as  “The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  to¬ 
morrow  night.” 

“Many  of  them  are  hunt-and-peckers  on 
the  typewriter,  and  most  of  them  can’t 
type  30  words  a  minute.  Their  spelling  is 
atrocious.  I’ve  found  that  fewer  than  half 
of  them  can’t  spell  such  commonly  used 
words  as  accommodate,  commitment  and 
judgment. 

“They  are  still  being  taught  that  a 
good  lead  includes  the  5  Ws  and  an  H. 
There’s  little  evidence  they  ever  were 
taught  that  a  reader’s  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  drops  off  dramatically  for  each 


word  over  20  in  a  sentence. 

“We’re  getting  too  many  hopefuls  who 
lack  a  background  in  economics,  literature, 
philosophy,  sociology  and  the  natural 
sciences.  They  know  little  of  local  govern¬ 
ment.  And  they  can’t  even  report  to  the 
office  on  time. 

“Do  the  applicants  we’re  getting  have 
imaginative  minds?  They  think  they  do 
because,  when  using  words  of  attribution 
they  come  up  with  every  word  they  can 
think  of  but  the  one  that  usually  is  the 
best  to  use:  ‘said.’ 

“That’s  not  the  kind  of  creative  think¬ 
ing  we’re  looking  for.  We  want  young  re¬ 
porters  who  have  enough  imagination  to 
go  after  the  stories  that  are  not  usually 
done  and  to  write  them  with  a  style  and 
flair  that  will  excite  our  readers. 

“And  none  of  them  can  cope  with  the 
pressure  of  deadlines.  When  they  must 
write  fast,  they  tie  up. 

“Sure,  we  expect  a  lot  because  we  don’t 
label  our  stories — written  by  a  beginner, 
intermediate  or  advanced  reporter.  Our 
readers  pay  for  a  professionally  done 
product. 

“How  important  is  spelling  to  today’s 
editors?  We  won’t  even  consider  hiring  a 
reporter  who  can’t  pass  our  spelling  test. 
If  he  can’t  spell,  we  don’t  care  how  many 
prizes  he  w’on  in  college.” 

One  editor  wrote  Einstoss  that:  “To¬ 
day’s  sophisticated,  consumer-oriented  and 
cost-conscious  readers  want  to  know  how 
much  it’s  going  to  affect  their  pocket- 
books.” 

Rollan  D.  Melton,  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  suggested  to  educators 
that  they  consider  teaching  students  how 
to  read  and  understand  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Another  publisher  wrote  Einstoss:  “I’d 
like  to  have  an  intelligent,  well-educated 
person  with  an  unusual  way  with  words. 
Then  we’d  teach  him  as  much  about  news- 
papering  in  three  months  as  a  J-school 
would  in  four  years.” 

“So  as  not  to  mislead  you  educators, 
those  words  were  written  by  an  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,”  said  Einstoss. 
“The  Times  can  afford  to  be  selective  and 
to  wait  for  a  writer  to  develop.  Those  of 
us  who  edit  smaller  newspapers  don’t 
have  that  much  time.  We  put  our  new  re¬ 
porters  right  out  there  on  the  firing  line. 

“Like  the  athlete,  natural  or  otherwise, 
the  journalist,  if  he’s  going  to  succeed, 
has  to  have  the  fundamentals. 

“We  think  beginning  reporters  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  ethics  of  our 
business  and  that  includes  knowing  the 
difference  between  ‘advocacy’  and 
‘straight’  reporting. 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  journalism 
schools  hire  pros  who  can  show  the  stu¬ 
dents  how  it  is  really  being  done,”  said 
Einstoss. 

“I  also  think  our  journalism  professors 
should  spend  one  semester  every  three 

EDITOR 


McC-E  head  to  join 
Dallas  Times-Herald 

Robert  S.  Marker,  52,  chairman  of 
McCann-Erickson  ad  agency,  will  become 
the  president  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald  on  January  1,  succeeding  Robert 
L.  Jensen,  who  resigned  October  18. 
James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  chairman  and 
publisher  of  the  Times-Herald,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Times-Mirror  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles,  said  Marker’s  appointment  re¬ 
flects  the  paper’s  desire  “to  strengthen 
its  sales,  marketing  and  promotion  efforts 
in  this  booming  market.” 


years  as  a  staffer  on  a  small  newspaper. 

“Would  you  believe  that  in  the  three 
years  I  have  been  editor  in  Visalia,  I 
haven’t  received  a  single  application  for 
summer  employment  from  a  journalism 
teacher? 

“An  editor  from  a  Northwest  daily 
raved  about  the  quality  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  J-school  because  of  a  tradition 
of  requiring  extensive  practical  experi¬ 
ence  on  newspapers.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  noted  that  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  one,  suffers  because  of  its  reliance 
on  Ph.Ds.  in  its  J-school. 

“What  we  need  are  more  journalism 
professors  who,  instead  of  bad-mouthing 
newspaper  salaries,  tell  their  students  that 
salaries  of  $20,000  or  more  are  not  that 
unusual  for  top  reporters — reporters  who 
are  inquisitive,  imaginative,  disciplined, 
and  dependable  and  who  can  get  the  story 
and  write  it. 

“You  should  be  turning  out  graduates 
who  want  jobs  in  the  ‘general  practice’  of 
newspapering,  rather  than  specialization. 
That  will  come  later. 

“If  your  students  can’t  write  or  can’t 
spell,  counsel  with  them — or  flunk  them 
out.  You’ll  be  doing  them  a  favor  for  we 
don’t  want  them.” 

Over  one-third  fail 
to  pass  writing  exam 

Over  one-third  of  would-be  journalists 
coming  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  discover  their  spelling,  grammar, 
word-usage,  and  punctuation  are  so  bad 
they  can’t  meet  minimum  standards  for 
admission  to  pre-journalism  courses  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munications. 

“Until  1970,  about  25  per  cent  of  our 
prospective  students  failed  to  score  56  of 
the  90  points  possible  on  the  English 
Usage  Test,  but  since  then,  a  third  to  45 
per  cent  aren’t  passing,”  according  to 
Prof.  Harold  L.  Nelson,  school  director. 

At  first  school  administrators  hoped  the 
poor  scores  were  only  a  temporary  fluctu¬ 
ation,  but  in  five  years  things  haven’t 
improved.  Of  the  over  200  students  who 
took  the  test  this  fall,  over  one-third 
failed. 

Nelson  speculated  the  inability  of  stu- 
ents  to  use  the  English  language  stems 
from  “a  decline  in  emphasis  on  the  written 
word  in  high  school  and  a  greater  reliance 
on  the  spoken  word.” 
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10-year  libel  payments 
top  the  $2  million  mark 


“Why  any  publisher  would  not  insure 
against  the  huge  libel  risk  is  incomprehen¬ 
sible,”  says  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  general 
counsel  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  “It  should  be  readily 
seen  that  libel  law  has  taken  a  turn  for 
the  worse  from  a  newspaper  standpoint,” 
he  warned. 

Hanson  made  these  remarks  in  an 
address  given  at  the  celebration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspapers  Publishers  Association  at  its 
October  annual  convention  in  Harrisburg. 

“Today,  we  are  appealing  judgments  of 
$750,000  and  $214,000,”  he  said.  “There  is 
no  guaranty  of  success,  for  they  are  in 
the  state  courts.  We  have  paid  out  more 
than  $100,000  each  in  defense  costs  in  two 
suits  successfully  defended  and  have  set 
aside  judgments  for  $1  million  and  $516,- 
000  respectively,”  revealed  Hanson,  but 
not  naming  the  newspapers  involved. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  1963  the  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  Ltd.  of  Hamilton 
Bermuda  offered  to  all  members  of  the 
ANPA  a  policy  of  libel  insurance,  and 
that  during  the  period  between  August 
31,  1963  and  September  30,  1974,  this 
company  has  processed  more  than  1,218 
lawsuits  and  paid  out  more  than  $2  million 
in  defense  costs,  settlements  and  judg¬ 
ments. 

Libel  settlements 

Hanson  terms  the  program  “immensely 
successful.”  He  noted  that  from  151 
entities  in  its  first  year,  this  program 
has  grown  to  1,068  entities  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  30  of  this  year.  The  only  reservation 
in  this  policy,  he  said,  was  the  right  of 
the  insurance  company  to  appeal  from  ad¬ 
verse  court  decisions  with  the  view  of 
preventing  “bad  law”  from  getting  on  the 
books. 

It  was  no  more  than  two  years  ago  that 
an  executive  of  a  mid-western  insurance 
company  involved  in  writing  libel  insur¬ 
ance  made  a  statement  before  a  publishers’ 
group  to  say  that  libel  was  no  longer  a 
problem  in  newspaper  publishing,  recalled 
Hanson.  “It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
just  recently  this  same  executive  changed 
his  tune  to  a  less  optimistic  and  far  more 
realistic  approach,”  said  Hanson. 

“Some  twelve  years  ago,  due  to  a  con¬ 
troversy  between  a  small  New  Jersey 
daily  newspaper  publisher  and  his  old  line 
insurance  company  over  the  settlement  of 
a  libel  case,  I  was  directed  to  make  a 
study  of  the  field  to  see  whether  or  not  a 
better  vehicle  could  be  found  to  insure 
newspapers  against  libel,”  said  Hanson. 
“This  study  revealed  that  no  policy  then 
available  insured  against  punitive  dama¬ 
ges,  paid  costs  of  defense,  established 
standard  deductibles  or  permitted  the 
publisher  the  final  say  on  whether  or  not 
a  suit  or  claim  should  be  settled.”  This 
was  why  the  Mutual  company  made  its 
libel  offer. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Mutual  company 
joined  with  Robert  Cox  of  Harrisburg, 


OFFICERS  FOR  1975  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspapers  Publishers  Association  talk  about 
their  favorite  subject  .  .  .  newspapers.  From 
left:  Joseph  V.  Thompson  Jr.,  Cor/is/e  Evening 
Sentinel,  vicepresident-elect;  Clarence  W.  Bow¬ 
ers,  Butler  County  News,  Zelienpole,  president¬ 
elect;  Richard  A.  Swank,  Dunconnon  Record, 
who  continues  as  secretary-treasurer.  Officers 
and  directors  were  elected  by  the  membership 
at  PNPA's  50th  Anniversary  Convention. 

Pa.,  and  Helen  Asher  of  Portland,  Ore., 
and  formed  the  Potomac  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  to  offer  the  same  policy  of  libel  in¬ 
surance  to  non-ANPA-member-owned 
weekly  newspapers.  This  company  is  man¬ 
aged  by  Mutual  and  “has  the  same  ex¬ 
perienced  counsel  and  claims  service  avail¬ 
able  to  it,”  said  Hanson. 

Reviews  Supreme  Court  decisions 

Hanson  feels  it  vital  for  publishers  to 
update  themselves  in  the  state  of  the  law 
as  it  stands  today.  For  that  reason,  he 
reviewed  two  recent  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions — the  case  of  Gertz  v.  Robert  Welch, 
Inc.,  decided  June  25,  1974,  one  which 
has  effect  upon  a  newspaper’s  liability  for 
libelous  publications;  and  the  case  of  Old 
Dominion  Branch  No.  i96.  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Letter  Carriers,  AFL-CIO,  et 
al,  V.  Austin,  et  al,  decided  June  25,  with 
effect  upon  libelous  publications  in  labor 
disputes. 

In  Gertz,  a  Chicago  policeman  was  con¬ 
victed  of  murder,  and  the  victim’s  family 
retained  Gertz  to  represent  them  in  civil 
litigation  against  the  convicted  policeman. 
An  article  in  the  magazine  published  by 
Robert  Welch,  Inc.,  falsely  stated  that 
Gertz  had  arranged  a  “frameup”  and  that 
the  petitioner  was  a  “Communist  fronter,” 
also  implying  that  the  petitioner  had  a 
criminal  record.  Trial  jury  awarded  Gertz 
a  verdict  of  $50,000,  but  upon  reflection, 
concluded  that  although  Gertz  was  not  a 
public  official  or  a  public  figure,  the  mat¬ 
ter  discussed  in  the  article  printed  related 
to  a  public  issue  or  a  matter  of  public 
interest  and  that  the  publisher  was 
entitled  to  invoke  the  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan  rule. 

And  the  court  found  the  evidence  didn’t 
meet  the  test  of  showing  that  the  publisher 
either  knew  that  the  statements  relating 
to  Gertz  were  false  or  that  the  statements 
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were  printed  with  a  reckless  disregard  for 
whether  they  were  true  or  not,  and  en¬ 
tered  a  judgment  for  the  publisher.  The 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  affirmed  and  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  a  petition  of  certiorari  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

In  1964  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
landmark  case  of  Times  v.  Sullivan,  hold¬ 
ing  that  a  newspaper  could  not  be  held 
liable  for  the  publication  of  defamatory 
falsehoods  of  a  public  official  unless  the 
official  could  prove  that  the  publication 
was  made  with  “actual  malice.”  The 
Times  rule,  said  Hanson,  “created  a  con¬ 
stitutional  privilege  for  newspapers  in 
the  field  of  libel  of  public  officials  which 
insulates  newspapers  from  liability,  absent 
proof  of  actual  malice.” 

In  1967,  the  Supreme  Court  extended 
the  Times  rule  to  cases  involving  public 
figures,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  v.  Butts; 
Associated  Press  v.  Walker.  In  1971,  it 
decided  Rosenbloom  v.  Metromedia,  Inc. 
In  Rosenbloom,  the  Court  extended  the 
constitutional  privilege  of  the  Times  rule 
to  broadcasters  and  publishers  in  all  cases 
involving  issues  of  “public  interest.” 

Public  figures 

So  in  Gertz,  the  Court  took  a  hard  look 
at  its  decision  in  Rosenbloom,  said  Han¬ 
son,  and  determined  that  it  had  erroneous¬ 
ly  extended  the  Times  rule  in  cases 
involving  libelous  falsehoods  against  in¬ 
dividuals,  even  if  the  libelous  falsehoods 
were  uttered  in  the  context  of  a  matter 
of  public  interest,  explained  Hanson.  The 
Court  held  that  states  may  enact  libel  laws 
under  which  private  individuals  may  seek 
compensation  against  publishers  for  de¬ 
famatory  falsehoods  so  long  as  the  state 
laws  do  not  provide  liability  without  fault, 
said  Hanson. 

“In  other  words,  the  individual  libel 
plaintiff  no  longer  has  to  show  knowledge 
of  falsity  on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  or 
that  the  publisher  published  with  reckless 
disregard  as  to  the  truth  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  order  to  establish  liability,”  said 
Hanson.  “It  appears  there  must  be  a 
showing  of  at  least  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  publisher  since  the  Court  specifical¬ 
ly  provided  that  state  laws  providing 
liability  without  fault  would  not  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

“The  Court  made  radical  changes  in  an 
individual  libel  plaintiff’s  right  to  recover 
damages-  It  specified  that  an  individual 
libel  plaintiff  may  no  longer  recover  pre¬ 
sumed  damages,  even  if  the  libelous  false¬ 
hoods  constitutes  libel  per  se.  Such  plain¬ 
tiff  must  prove  actual  damages,”  explained 
Hanson. 

In  Old  Dominion  Branch  case  against 
the  letter  carriers,  the  Court  held  that 
there  were  competing  state  and  federal 
interests  involved  in  libel  committed  to 
labor  “disputes.”  The  Court  noted,  said 
Hanson,  probable  jurisdiction  to  reaffirm 
the  fact  that  the  Times  rule  applied  in 
libel  cases  and  to  clarify  the  “actual  mal¬ 
ice”  test.  The  dissent  in  the  case  of  Justice 
Powell,  said  Hanson,  “pointed  out  that  the 
majority  opinion  also  provided  the  Times 
privilege  as  a  bar  to  liability  for  defama¬ 
tory  statements  made  by  corporate  em¬ 
ployers  concerning  an  employee’s  union 
activities.” 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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James  M.  Cox  Jr.  dies  at  71; 
chairman  of  Cox  Enterprises 


James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Cox 
Enterprises  newspaper-publishing  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Cox  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  died  Sunday  (October  27)  at  a  Miami 
hospital.  He  was  71  years  old  and  lived  in 
Miami  and  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Atlanta. 

Cox  had  been  chairman  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  since  the  death  in  1957  of  his 
father,  James  M.  Cox,  a  three-time  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ohio  and  the  unsuccessful  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  candidate  in  the  1920 
race  against  the  Republican  Warren  G. 
Harding. 

The  younger  Cox  expanded  the  commun¬ 
ications  business  founded  by  his  father, 
acquiring  broadcasting  properties  and  di¬ 
versifying  in  cable  television,  technical 
publishing  and  entertainment. 

Cox  Enterprises  is  the  parent  company 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution;  Day- 
ton  Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald; 
Miami  News;  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and 
Times,  and  Springfield  (Ohio)  News  and 
Sun. 

Cox  Broadcasting  owns  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  Pittsburgh,  Atlanta,  Dayton, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  Oakland,  Calif.,  and 
radio  stations  in  Los  Angeles,  Dayton, 
Atlanta  and  Miami. 

The  broadcasting  company  is  also  the 
majority  owner  of  the  Cox  Cable  Corpor¬ 
ation,  one  of  the  country’s  largest  cable- 


N.Y.  Times  is  allowed 
to  print  Africa  ads 

A  State  Supreme  Court  justice  has 
voided  an  order  by  New  York  City’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Human  Rights  barring  the 
New  York  Times  from  running  classified 
advertisements  for  employment  in  racially 
segregated  South  Africa. 

Justice  Nathaniel  T.  Helman  ruled  in  a 
10-page  decision  that  no  discrimination 
statute  was  violated  by  the  newspaper. 
The  commission’s  order,  effective  on  July 
22,  upheld  a  complaint  filed  in  October, 
1972,  charging  that  the  practice  was 
racially  discriminating  against  blacks. 

Justice  Helman’s  decision  will  be  studied 
to  determine  whether  an  appeal  will  be 
filed,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
commission. 

“It  is  significant  that  none  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  make  any  reference  to  race,’’ 
the  court  ruled,  “and  that  the  Times  can 
hardly  be  charged  from  the  language  of 
the  advertisements  themselves  with  evinc¬ 
ing  an  intent,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
participate  in  a  program  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.’’ 

“For  the  commission  to  enter  every  for¬ 
eign  area  where  patterns  of  discrimination 
appear,  by  imposing  restraints  on  the  so¬ 
licitation  of  employes  based  in  the  United 
States  through  the  medium  of  fair  adver¬ 
tising,  involves  an  assumption  of  juris¬ 
diction  which  was  certainly  never  con¬ 
templated  by  the  legislative  body  which 
created  the  commission.” 


television  operations,  and  Bing  Crosby 
Productions. 

Cox  graduated  from  Yale  in  1928  and 
started  as  a  police  reporter  on  The  Dayton 
Daily  News.  He  was  later  named  general 
manager  and  assistant  publisher  of  the 
papei'. 

In  1936,  Cox  started  radio  station  WIOD 
in  Miami,  and  in  the  early  nineteen-fifties 
joined  with  the  Miami  Herald’s  publisher, 
John  S.  Knight,  and  Niles  Trammell, 
former  head  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  to  start  television  station 
WCKT-tv  in  Miami. 

During  World  War  II,  Cox  served 
in  the  Navy  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former 
Betty  Lippett;  a  brother,  John  W.  Cox  of 
Towson,  Md. ;  a  half-brother,  Richard  H. 
Lee  Jr.  of  Miami,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Robert  Chambers  of  Atlanta  and  Mrs. 
Garner  Anthony  of  Honolulu. 

His  long  association  with  Democratic 
national  politics  ended  in  1972.  He  not 
only  supported  President  Nixon  for  re- 
election  over  Senator  George  McGovern, 
the  Democratic  challenger,  but  also  for 
the  first  time  ordered  all  the  newspapers 
in  the  Cox  gproup  to  take  the  same  position. 
Editorial  officials  at  the  time  said  it  was 
the  first  time  Cox  had  interfered  in  their 
separate  editorial  policies. 


Share  print  award 

A  $1,000  prize  for  print  media  con¬ 
testants  in  the  1974  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum  Awards  was  shared  by  William  J. 
Lanouette,  National  Observer,  for  a  series 
of  7  articles  about  nuclear  power,  and  Ray 
Pagel,  Green  Bay  (Wise.)  Gazette,  for  a 
series  on  the  promise  and  problems  of 
nuclear  power  generation.  The  AIF  is  a 
not-for-profit  international  association  of 
some  625  organizations  interested  in  the 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy. 

• 

Speidel  posts  gains 

Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.  reported  higher 
earnings  for  the  third  quarter  and  for  the 
nine  month  period  ending  September  30. 
Earnings  for  the  group  were  up  25.3%  to 
$1,904,200  for  the  quarter  and  up  21.7% 
to  $5,251,900  for  the  first  nine  months.  A 
year  ago  Speidel  reported  earnings  of 
$1,519,600  for  the  quarter  and  $4,135,300 
for  the  year-to-date. 

• 

No  newspaper  winners 

Judges  for  the  American  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Howard  W.  Blakeslee  Award  for 
outstanding  reporting  on  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels  gave  no  awards 
this  year  for  newspaper  articles.  Alton  L. 
Blakeslee,  science  editor  of  the  AP  and  son 
of  the  late  AP  science  editor  in  whose 
memory  the  award  is  given,  was  chairman 
of  the  1974  awards  judging  committee. 


Elton  P.  Hall  dies 

Elton  P.  Hall,  publisher  of  the  Traverse 
City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle  and  a  vice- 
president  of  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 
died  October  28  of  an  apparent  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  was  61  years  old.  Hall  joined 
Ottaway  in  1937. 

Publisher  title  taken 
by  new  Star-News  owner 

Joe  L.  Allbritton,  the  Texas  banker  who 
invested  some  $12  million  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-News,  was  named  publisher  of 
the  newspaper  on  October  23,  assuming 
active  direction  of  business  and  news  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  afternoon  daily. 

He  retains  the  corporate  positions  of 
board  chairman  and  chief  executive,  which 
he  assumed  on  September  27  after  the 
stockholders  had  approved  stock  purchases 
which  gave  him  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  paper. 

John  H.  Kauffmann,  president  of  the 
Star-News  and  its  parent  corporation, 
Washington  Star  Communications,  Inc.  re¬ 
tains  that  office,  as  does  Newbold  Noyes, 
the  paper’s  editor,  but  each  of  them  will 
operate  hereafter  under  the  direction  of 
Allbritton.  Heretofore,  Noyes  exercised  in¬ 
dependent  authority  over  news  and  editor¬ 
ial  policy. 

For  more  than  100  years,  ownership  and 
control  of  the  Washington  Star,  and  later 
the  Star-News,  was  vested  in  the  Noyes, 
Adams  and  Kauffmann  families.  Allbritton 
has  taken  over  and  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  newspaper  is  under  the  active 
direction  of  a  single  individual,  although 
heirs  of  the  founders,  Noyes,  Adams  and 
Kauffmann,  still  have  substantial  stock 
interests  and  some  sit  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

Two  days  after  the  Texan  became  pub¬ 
lisher,  it  was  announced  that  Jack  W. 
Germond  had  been  appointed  an  assistant 
managing  editor  to  oversee  national  and 
foreign  coverage  of  the  newspaper.  Ger¬ 
mond  became  the  paper’s  senior  political 
reporter  in  January,  1973  after  serving  as 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers  since  1969. 

Germond’s  appointment  was  followed  by 
the  announcement  that  Sidney  Epstein, 
assistant  managing  editor  since  1968,  had 
been  named  managing  editor.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Newbold  Noyes, 
editor  of  the  newspaper  and  overall  di¬ 
rector  of  news  and  editorial  operations.  As 
managing  editor,  Epstein  will  have  day-to- 
day  supervision  of  the  newsroom  and  var¬ 
ious  feature  departments. 

Epstein  succeeds  Charles  B.  Seib,  re¬ 
signed,  who  on  November  15  will  become 
ombudsman  of  the  Washington  Post.  In 
that  position,  Seib  succeeds  Robert  C. 
Maynard,  now  a  Post  editorial  writer.  He 
will  write  a  regular  column  of  media 
criticism.  • 

Sunday  edition  added 

The  Warner  Robbins  (Ga.)  Daily  Sun, 
acquired  by  Park  Newspapers  Inc.  in  No¬ 
vember,  1972,  will  publish  its  first  Sunday 
edition  November  3,  exactly  five  years 
after  the  paper  began  daily  publication. 
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Critics  suggest  ways  to  improve  editorials 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Editorial  writers  have  infinitely  greater 
freedom  than  they  are  willing  to  exercise, 
Reed  Sarratt,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  told  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  in  Louisville  recently. 

Sarratt,  speaking  during  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  “What’s  Wrong  with  the  Editorial 
Page,”  said  that  “blaming  the  boss”  was 
an  easy  explanation  for  shortcomings.  He 
rephrased  the  question  to  ask  “what’s 
wrong  with  newspaper  editorials?”  and 
his  answer  in  two  words:  “editorial  writ¬ 
ers.” 

Sarratt  said  that  most  of  the  editorials 
he  reads  “do  not  reveal  a  strong  heart, 
conscience,  or  character.  They  say  little 
that  contributes  to  knowledge,  under¬ 
standing,  or  even  amusement  of  the 
reader.  They  are  dull,  uninteresting,  de¬ 
personalized  space-fillers.  They  seldom 
express  an  opinion  recognizable  as  such.” 

Warming  to  the  subject,  Sarratt  de¬ 
clared  that  “analysis,  interpretation,  the 
expression  of  opinion,  are  found  as  often 
in  the  news  columns  as  in  editorials.” 
Editorials  are  not  fulfilling  their  time- 
honored,  traditional  functions,  he  charged, 
and  suggested  one  reason  might  be  that 
editorial  writers  seem  to  have  “no  sense 
of  mission — or  if  they  do,  it’s  not  refiected 
in  what  they  write  for  their  newspapers.” 

To  some  degree,  Sarratt  said,  the  sit¬ 
uation  may  be  due  to  publishers,  monop¬ 
oly  ownership,  chains,  and  going  public, 
but  “none  of  these  influences  is  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  editorial  writer.” 

Deploring  the  single  voice  editorials 
ranging  from  “Afghanistanism”  (a  de¬ 
scription  of  editorials  relatively  useless  to 
readers)  to  the  page  filled  with  “smorgas¬ 
bord”  editorials.  Professor  Warren  G. 
Bovee  of  Marquette  University  called  for 
forums  on  editorial  pages  to  provide  for 
more  varied  opinions  on  single  issues. 


“We  may  disagree  with  the  ways  in 
which  some  broadcast  journalists  zing 
their  instant  replies  to  a  Presidential 
announcement  or  press  conference,”  Bovee 
said,  “but  I  think  we’ll  agree  that  the 
principle  is  right:  The  public  deserves 
not  just  one  viewpoint — ^that  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent — but  rather  as  many  viewpoints  as 
can  be  brought  together  at  a  single  time. 

“But  one  can  find  frost  on  the  equator 
almost  as  frequently  as  one  can  find  a 
well-organized  discussion  on  an  editorial 
page.  I  have  seen  some  excellent  examples 
in  Bob  Pittman’s  page  in  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times.  I  have  seen  some  instances 
of  it,  at  least  on  Saturdays,  in  John 
McCullough’s  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin.  And  I  have  seen  some  efforts  in  this 
direction  in  Gil  Cranberg’s  Des  Moines 
Register.  No  doubt  there  are  more.” 

Bovee’s  impression  is  that  most  edi¬ 
torial  pages  are  “delightful  smorgas- 
bords” — great  to  taste  a  little  bit  of  a  lot 
of  things,  but  frustrating  in  comparing, 
contrasting,  and  arriving  at  a  judgment 
on  a  single  dish. 

Citing  “an  enormous  improvement” 
through  revitalization  of  op  ed  pages, 
Bovee  added  that  one  major  exception  to 
that  improvement  is  that  most  papers 
still  insist  on  writing  their  own  single, 
institutional  viewpoint  on  public  issues. 
“Diversity,  the  papers  seem  to  be  saying 
is  all  right  for  columnists  and  letter  writ¬ 
ers,  but  we  dare  not  encourage  it  within 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  paper  itself.” 

Professor  Bovee  expressed  a  wish  that 
readers  could  hear/or  at  least  read  the 
kind  of  debate  that  goes  on  in  editorial 


conferences.  No  chance,  he  added.  “All 
differences  must  be  resolved,  a  consensus 
must  be  reached,  so  the  mighty  paper  can 
speak  with  a  single  voice.”  He  said  that 
proposals  to  change  current  practice 
would  “horrify”  not  only  some  writers  but 
also  some  publishers,  but  hinted  that 
through  “encouragement”  by  editorial 
page  editors,  a  few  publishers  might 
acquire  the  courage  to  break  away  from 
some  ‘  anachronistic  traditions”  and  then 
“others  may  decide  to  join  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  before  we  arrive  at  the  year  of  2001.” 

Bovee  also  placed  emphasis  on  editorials 
on  issues  close  to  home,  adding  there  is 
“no  practical  substitute”  for  the  news¬ 
paper  editorial  page  in  discussing  local 
and  state-wide  issues.  None  of  the  time 
media  can  do  the  job  newspapers  can  do 
on  local  issues,  he  said.  A  count  of  nine 
papers  submitted  to  Bovee  for  critique 
sessions  revealed  54  editorials — 6,  local; 
12,  state  issues;  37,  national  or  inter¬ 
national. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  having  “sur¬ 
vived”  24  annual  NCEW  meetings.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  Curtis  MacDougall  of 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  joined  the  “what’s  wrong”  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Declaring  he  had  listened  to  more  editor¬ 
ial  page  critiques  than  any  man  alive, 
MacDougall  cited  one  “overwhelming” 
complaint  heard  over  the  24  years:  “We 
just  don’t  have  time  for  adequate  re¬ 
search.” 

With  the  new  techniques  of  preparing 
copy  there  is  going  to  be  even  less  time, 
MacDougall  warned.  “And  when  writers 


STARTING  THE  NEW  YEAR  WITH  A  SMILE  are  the  newly  elected  officers  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  at  the  28th  annual  convention  in  Louisville.  From  left,  John  J. 
Zakarian,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  vicepresident;  Robert  T.  Pittman,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  secretary; 
John  G.  McCullough,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  president;  and  Clarke  M.  Thomas,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  treasurer. 
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don’t  do  research,  they  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
come  biased.”  He  also  added  to  the  editor¬ 
ial  writer’s  complaints  “frustration  of 
having  to  write  about  everything  on  short 
notice.” 

Editorial  pages  have  been  characterized 
historically,  MacDougall  observed,  by  con¬ 
servatism  and  “almost  blind  defense  of  the 
status  quo”  and  slowness  in  coming  to  the 
defense  of  the  victim. 

Telling  his  colleagues  that  they  were 
“the  intellectual  cream”  and  that  he  feels 
sorry  about  their  frustrations,  Mac¬ 
Dougall  chided:  “But  you’re  too  conserva¬ 
tive  and  always  have  been,  and  too  una¬ 
ware  of  civil  liberties  issues.”  He  included 
a  brief  mention  of  Sylvia  Scott  Whitlow, 
a  journalism  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  who  is  fighting  the  state 
driving  licenses  division  for  the  right  to 
use  her  own  name  instead  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  on  her  driving  license.  MacDou- 
gall’s  lawyer  daughter  Priscilla  Ruth 
MacDougall,  a  one-time  journalist,  has 
filed  a  brief  in  support  of  Whitlow.  Mac¬ 
Dougall  complaint  that  there  has  been 
little,  if  any,  editorial  attention  to  the 
case. 

Also  joining  the  “what’s  wrong”  dis¬ 
cussion  for  which  Bob  Schulman,  resident 
media  critic  of  the  Louisville  Times  served 
as  moderator,  was  Dr.  William  Lee  Miller 
of  Indiana  University,  who  heads  the 
campus-based  Nelson  Poynter  Project. 

Referring  to  the  earlier  showing  of  the 
film,  “I.F.  Stone’s  Weekly”,  Miller  said 
students  cheer  when  Stone  says  in  the 
movie,  “All  governments  lie” — and  that 
students  think  the  investigative  reporter 
is  “the  cat’s  pajamas”  but  don’t  get  any 
vibrations  about  being  an  editorial  writer. 

Miller  said  that  he  had  read  editorial 
pages  since  his  youth  and  now  sees  great 
improvement  and  diversity  that  he  does 
not  recall  in  earlier  pages.  Schulman,  in  a 
brief  opening  critique,  observed  that  too 
many  editorial  pages  are  pompous,  lack 
humor,  come  to  too  few  conclusions  and 
indulge  in  too  much  reaching  for  mass  at¬ 
tention. 

‘Access’  pressure 

One  special  critique  group  talked  about 
opening  up  the  editorial  pages  to  readers 
with  major  emphasis  on  letters  to  the 
editor  as  a  means  of  access,  along  with 
gradually  expanding  use  of  coupon-type 
opinion  polls  or  balloting  on  specific  issues. 

The  “open  it  up”  group  heard  its  chair¬ 
man,  Harry  Stonecipher  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  School  of  Journalism, 
and  Robert  T.  Pittman,  editor  of  editorials 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  warn  there 
will  be  continuing  pressure  to  legislate 
access  to  the  editorial  pages.  Stonecipher, 
who  presented  a  digest  of  the  cases  since 
1919  involving  press  access,  said  that  “if 
you  don’t  provide  access  you  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  it. 

“Access  is  good  public  relations,”  Stone¬ 
cipher  declared,  and  Willis  Harrison,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  termed  it  a  matter  of 
“good  manners.” 

The  group  opinions  varied  on  whether 
to  use  addresses  of  letter  writers,  signa¬ 
ture  names  vs.  initials,  and  possibilities  of 
being  victimized  by  fake  letters  with  sev¬ 
eral  saying  they  had  encountered  few 
problems  and  can  “smell  a  phony”  with 
experience.  Some  said  they  have  an  “open 


An  inward  look 


By  Robert  Weston,  UPI 

Louisville 

What  do  editorial  writers  think  of  them¬ 
selves?  Are  they  out  of  touch  with  the 
public  and  off  in  that  “ivory  tower  seclu¬ 
sion”  you  hear  so  much  about?  UPI  asked 
them  about  it  during  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers  in  Louisville, 
recently. 

Nearly  all  of  the  editorialists  questioned 
conceded  they  had  some  troubles  staying 
in  close  touch  with  events. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  any  question  but 
that  a  lot  of  editorial  writers  are  out  of 
touch,”  said  Herbert  Robinson,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Seattle  Times.  “We’re 
in  the  office  too  much.  I  remember  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  editorial  writer  I  once  heard 
as  a  guy,  who  through  courage  and  forth¬ 
rightness,  reflects  the  biases  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  his  publisher. 

“Too  many  publishers  are  out  of  the 
mainstream  and  preoccupied  with  busi¬ 
ness  management  matters.  The  thing  we’ve 
got  to  do  in  this  job  is  make  it  a  two-way 
communication  thing  by  giving  publish¬ 
ers  a  better  understanding  of  what  the 
issues  are.  If  we’re  going  to  do  that,  we 
can’t  stay  in  the  ivory  tower,  too.” 

‘Ivory  tower’  charge 

“I  think  there  is  some  validity  to  the 
ivory  tower  image  in  many  cases,”  said 
Albert  Southwick,  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette.  “But  I  think  that  where 
it  is  valid,  editorial  writers  had  better 
change  their  habits  or  they’re  going  to  be¬ 
come  obsolete.” 

David  Bowes,  a  columnist  and  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Times-Star,  likens  some  edi¬ 
torialists  to  the  schoolmarm  of  western 
frontier  days.  “She  was  the  person  who 
could  bring  culture  and  some  kind  of  cool, 
rational  eye  to  the  study  of  community 
problems  and  issues. 

“A  lot  of  editorial  writers  endeavor  to 
do  this,  but  they  no  longer  have  any  cor¬ 
ner  on  wisdom  in  such  matters.  The  edi¬ 
torial  writers  ought  to  work  a  beat  the 
same  way  other  newspaper  staffers  do. 
Within  that  beat  ought  to  be  the  best 


door”  policy,  in  that  the  reader  can  walk 
in  the  door  and  talk  to  the  writers. 

In  discussion  summary,  Pittman  noted 
that  a  well-edited  column  of  letters  is  one 
of  the  most  basic  ways  to  meet  the  access 
obligation,  but  that  there  is  still  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  much  a  paper  should  rely  on 
material  that  comes  across  its  door  and  its 
responsibility  to  reach  out  more  actively 
in  providing  access. 

Another  critique  gp*oup  studied  dressing 
up  the  editorial  pages  via  improved  graph¬ 
ics,  noting  that  smaller  siz^  pages  will 
call  for  more  ingenuity  in  effectively  using 
the  smaller  space. 

Wives  speak  up 

Retiring  president,  Kenneth  Rystrom, 
managing  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  told  E  &  P  that  the 
conference  this  year  changed  one  of  its 
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minds  of  the  community.  The  editorial 
writer  should  be  tapping  the  best  com¬ 
munity  intellectual  resources  on  any  given 
topic.” 

Reese  Cleghom,  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
said  there  is  less  danger  of  modern-day 
editorial  writers  being  in  an  ivory  tower 
than  in  being  in  a  factory.  “By  that  I 
mean  that  most  editorial-page  people  I 
know  are  concerned  about  how  much  of 
their  time  has  to  go  into  things  far  re¬ 
moved  from  writing  a  good  editorial  or  a 
good  headline  for  an  editorial  or  a  good 
column.  They’re  involved  in  all  sorts  of 
things  having  to  do  with  production,  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  process  of  dealing  with 
the  public.  That’s  about  as  far  removed 
from  an  ivory  tower  as  you  can  get.” 

Elisabet  Van  Nostrand,  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian,  said  she  sometimes  yearns  to 
be  off  in  an  ivory  tower  “where  I  would 
have  more  time  to  think  things  out.” 

She  said  the  truly  gifted  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  have  a  conceit  about  their  talent.  “If 
you  look  at  the  ones  who  have  been  great 
in  this  profession,”  she  said,  “they  have 
had  a  conviction  that  they  knew  better 
than  anyone  else  what  they  were  writing 
about.” 

Southwick  said,  “I  don’t  think  editorial 
writers  should  write  over  the  heads  of 
their  readers,  but  I  don’t  think  they  should 
bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  those  who  al¬ 
ways  turn  to  the  comic  pages  first.  Edi¬ 
torial  writers  should  aim  for  the  more 
thoughtful  segment  of  a  paper’s  reader- 
ship — say  30  per  cent.  That’s  a  pretty 
broad  segment.” 

No  signature 

All  of  those  asked  said  they  were  op¬ 
posed  to  signing  editorials. 

“Most  editorials  are  the  product  of  an 
amalgamation  of  views  of  the  editorial 
board  and  it  would  be  misleading  to  rep¬ 
resent  them  as  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
alone,”  Ms.  Van  Nostrand  said.  “I  think 
every  paper  should  list  the  names  of  its 
editorial  writers  some  place  on  its  mast¬ 
head.” 

The  editorialists’  pride  in  their  profes¬ 
sion  probably  was  best  summed  up  by 
Robinson  who  said,  “What  we  have  to  offer 
on  editorial  pages  is  the  future  and  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  industry — inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  news.” 


own  access  policies  because  wives  attend¬ 
ing  the  meetings  have  been  asking  to  sit  in 
on  the  editorial  programs  instead  of  going 
off  on  the  usual  sight-seeing  jaunts.  Con¬ 
sequently,  calendar  arrangfements  by 
chairman  Robert  T.  Barnard  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  carried  a  listing  of 
the  speaking  programs  as  part  of  the 
“Wives’  and/or  Husband”  schedule. 

General  convention  theme  was  “America 
and  the  Future  of  the  Arts”  with  Nancy 
Hanks,  chairman  of  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts,  and  Frank  Stanton, 
retired  president  of  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  and  chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee  for  the  Arts,  among  dinner 
speakers.  Sidney  L.  Jones,  deputy  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  President  and  deputy  to  the 
counselor  for  economic  policy,  outlining 
the  Ford  administration’s  anti-infiation 
progrram. 
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Suspended  Athens  daily 
resumes  publication 

By  Martin  Ebon 


The  Greek  newspaper,  Kathimerini,  re¬ 
sumed  daily  publication  on  September  15 
after  a  self-imposed  stoppage  of  seven 
years.  The  Athens  paper  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  immediately  following  the  mili¬ 
tary  takeover  on  April  21,  1967,  because 
its  owner-editor,  Helen  Vlachos,  decided 
that  it  could  not  function  under  censor¬ 
ship  conditions. 

Miss  Vlachos,  a  pert,  nearly  white- 
haired  woman  in  her  early  sixties,  said 
in  an  interview  that  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  publish  if  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  Premier  George  Papadopoulos  had 
restricted  itself  to  “telling  us  what  not 
to  publish,  but  they  not  only  banned  cer¬ 
tain  subject  matters  and  news  items,  but 
force-fed  the  Greek  press  with  news  and 
features.”  The  dictatorship  insisted  on  the 
placement  of  reports  favorable  to  itself 
in  specific  sections  of  the  papers  and  even 
sought  to  impose  the  wording  of  headlines, 
whether  or  not  they  could  be  fitted  into 
print. 

At  one  point,  several  Greek  papers 
were  forced  to  publish  the  identical  text 
of  a  review  of  a  book  by  an  author  favor¬ 
able  to  the  dictatorship.  “There  just  was 
no  way,”  Miss  Vlachos  says,  “of  retaining 
even  a  shred  of  editorial  independence 
under  these  conditions.  If  we  had  yielded 
to  the  blandishments  and  pressures  of  the 
regime,  we  would  have  gone  against  our 
tradition  and  reputation.” 

‘Silenl’  voice 

As  Vlachos  puts  it  now,  “My  silence 
gave  me  a  voice.”  She  was  placed  under 
house  arrest  by  the  dictatorship  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  constant  pressure  to  resume 
publication.  Cut  off  from  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  without  telephone  or  pro¬ 
fessional  and  social  visitors,  the  publisher 
decided  to  outwit  the  regime  of  Colonels. 
With  the  help  of  friends  experienced  in 
clandestine  operations,  and  after  manag¬ 
ing  to  slip  out  of  her  apartment  unde¬ 
tected,  she  stayed  at  a  “safe  house”  until 
the  right  moment,  dyed  her  hair  black  and 
eventually  checked  into  an  airport  hotel — 
where  she  discovered  that  essential  per¬ 
missions  were  missing  from  her  passport. 
This  called  for  a  risky  return  to  down¬ 
town  Athens  and  an  excruciatingly  slow 
series  of  visits  to  various  ministries.  She 
made  her  escape  on  December  22,  1967. 

Last  July’s  downfall  of  the  military 
regime  has  brought  about  a  mushrooming 
of  daily  papers  in  Athens.  They  now  total 
exactly  one  dozen,  but  more  may  appear. 
The  dailies  now  range  from  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Nea  Hellas  (New  Greece)  to  the  right 
wing  Eleftheros  Kosmos  (Free  World). 
There  are  also  two  English-language 
dailies  in  the  Greek  capital,  the  Athens 
News  and  the  Athens  Daily  Post. 

Among  major  dailies  that  have  once 
again  begun  publication  is  To  Vima  (The 
Stride),  formerly  closely  linked  to  the 
Center  Party,  and  the  lively  conservative 
Vradyni  (Afternoon) ,  whose  cautious  but 
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pointed  editorial  and  biting  cartoons 
caused  it  to  be  banned,  at  last,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1973. 

The  political  alignment  of  the  press 
will  become  clearer  once  the  parties  move 
into  high  gear  for  the  November  elections. 
The  reappearance  of  Kathimerini  is  a 
major  publishing  event,  as  the  paper  had 
achieved  national  and  international  pres¬ 
tige  as  Greece’s  most  comprehensive  daily, 
enjoying  excellent  contacts  and  voicing 
influential  editorial  opinions.  Relatively 
speaking,  it  is  on  par  with  Le  Monde  of 
Paris  and  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires. 

On  September  15  the  paper  recalled 
that  the  date  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Kathimerini’s  first  issue  in  1919;  the  1974 
issue  contained  a  facsimile  reproduction 
of  the  first  four-page  paper  edited  by 
Miss  Vlachos’  father  George  Vlachos,  who 
later  won  nation-wide  acclaim  for  his  full- 
page  “Open  Letter  to  Adolf  Hitler,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  time  of  the  Nazi  invasion 
of  Greece  in  1941.  Miss  Vlachos  had  plan¬ 
ned  to  celebrate  the  paper’s  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  in  1969  with  an  issue  devoted 
to  events  of  the  past  half  century,  but 
the  military  takeover  made  this  impos¬ 
sible. 

Escaped  to  London 

After  making  her  escape  from  Athens 
in  1967,  Helen  Vlachos  went  to  London, 
where  she  spent  the  intervening  years. 
She  now  regards  the  British  capital  as 
“my  second  home,”  and  it  is  there  that 
she  will  shortly  begin  publication  of  a 
monthly  English-language  paper  of  trans¬ 
lations  from  Kathimerini.  She  says: 
“Once  the  stories  of  the  military  junta’s 
outrages,  their  tortures  and  corruption, 
have  faded,  and  when  our  November  elec¬ 
tions  are  past  history,  Greece  is  likely  to 
fade  from  the  pages  of  the  world  press. 
Our  English-language  paper  will  serve  to 
give  continuous  coverage  of  the  Greek 
scene.” 

Miss  Vlachos  says  that  too  many  papers 
here  are  published  “in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  rather  than  as  truly  Greek  pa¬ 
pers.”  There  is  very  little  original  cover¬ 
age  and  much  reliance  of  wire  services 
and  syndicated  material  from  West 
European  papers  and  magazines.  Kathi¬ 


merini  aims  at  more  original  reporting, 
particularly  from  countries  bordering 
Greece  and  from  the  Middle  East  gen¬ 
erally.  It  has  started  printing  its  own 
columnists,  although  it  also  buys  such 
syndicated  material  as  the  “Evans  and 
Novak”  column  and  U.S.  political  car¬ 
toons,  including  those  of  Bill  Mauldin. 

Much  traveled — she  recently  lectured  to 
a  group  of  editors  in  Tokyo  and  toured 
the  U.S.  when  her  book  “House  Arrest” 
was  published  in  Boston — and  master  of 
several  languages,  Helen  Vlachos  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  a  cosmopolitan  air  to  the 
otherwise  somewhat  parochial  Athens 
daily  press.  News  priorities  are  now 
given  almost  exclusively  to  the  coming 
parliamentary  elections,  Greece’s  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  United  States  and  NATO, 
punishment  of  the  military  dictators  and 
their  appointed  secret  police  enforcers  and 
tortures,  the  probable  referendum  on  the 
monarchy,  and  the  return  of  Communists 
to  the  political  scene. 

The  first  issue  of  Kathimerini  contained 
a  personal  column  by  Miss  Vlachos  (sign¬ 
ed  simply  with  the  initial  “E.”,  as  she  is 
widely  known  colloquially  by  her  first 
name  as  “Eleni”)  and  entitled  “As  long 
as  you  don’t  .  .  .”  The  publisher-editor 
reported  on  the  visits  of  well-wishes  since 
her  return  to  Athens:  nearly  everyone 
urged  her  to  refrain  from  taking  a  spe¬ 
cific  position  on  one  issue  or  another, 
assuring  her  that  the  paper  was  certain 
to  be  a  huge  success,  “as  long  as  we  don’t 
place  ourselves  either  Right,  Left  or  Cen¬ 
ter”  on  the  Greek  political  spectrum. 

Disdaining  such  a  “mini-portion  of  self¬ 
censorship,  safe  and,  discrete,  under  a 
sauce  of  objectivity,”  Miss  Vlachos  wrote: 
“After  seven  years  of  silence,  my  inclina¬ 
tion  is  to  talk  about  everything.”  She 
pledged  that  the  paper  would  have  no 
taboo  subjects.  It  is  not  enough,  she 
wrote,  “to  fear  communism  as  if  it  were 
a  disease,  while  failing  to  diagnose  it.” 
Similarly,  she  urged  that  the  future  role 
of  King  Constantine,  now  in  exile  in  Great 
Britain,  should  be  freely  discussed,  be¬ 
cause  Greeks  today  are  not  even  able  to 
answer  the  simply  question,  ‘  Who,  at  this 
point,  is  that  Constantine?” 

Kathimerini,  in  other  words,  will  not 
be  above  the  battle  but  part  of  a  battle  to 
fill  the  information  vacuum  the  Colonels’ 
regime  created.  A  twenty  year  old  reader 
was  only  thirteen  when  silence  and  dis¬ 
tortion  descended  over  the  Greek  press. 
During  the  military  dictatorship,  this  gap 
was  filled  only  partly  by  shortwave  trans¬ 
missions  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  (BBC)  and  Greek-language 
programs  of  Germany’s  “Deutsche  Welle.” 

In  the  absence  of  news  weeklies  and 
with  television  programming  still  lacking 
in  background  coverage  and  documen¬ 
taries  on  topicsal  subjects,  the  Athens 
press  must  be  a  mass  educator  on  recent 
and  current  events.  In  one  of  its  first 
editorials,  Kathimerini  explained  the  com¬ 
plicated  electoral  procedure,  halfway  be¬ 
tween  a  “Majority”  and  “Popular  repre¬ 
sentation”  system,  that  will  be  followed 
in  November.  Another  commentary  dealt 
with  the  method  by  which  candidates  for 
the  Parliament  are  selected,  and  still  an¬ 
other  fact-packed  editorial  examined  the 
plight  of  the  aged  in  modern  Greek 
society. 
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Campaign  reforms  void 
ad  spending  limits 

A  law  that  eliminates  spending  limita¬ 
tions  on  advertising  for  political  candidates 
and  the  paperwork  required  to  enforce  it 
was  signed  by  President  Gerald  Ford  on 
October  15. 

Under  the  new  law  which  amends  the 
1971  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act, 
newspapers  will  no  longer  be  required  to 
obtain  certification  from  candidates  stat¬ 
ing  that  their  insertion  order  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  spending  limits. 

The  new  law,  however,  does  not  become 
effective  until  January  1,  1975.  Because 
of  this,  newspapers  will  still  have  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  old  conditions  of  the  1971 
act. 

One  opportunity  that  might  have  allevi¬ 
ated  the  extra  paperwork  was  the  case  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  v. 
Saxbe  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In 
that  case,  the  ACLU  was  testing  whether 
an  ad  critical  of  former  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  fell  under  the  law.  When  placed 
in  the  New  York  Times,  Attorney  General 
William  Saxbe  argued  that  it  needed  cer¬ 
tification  from  a  candidate  although  no 
specific  candidate  had  sponsored  the  ad. 

No  effect  on  1974 

This  case  is  not  expected  to  reach  a 
hearing  before  the  high  court  before  the 
November  elections  and  thus  will  have  lit¬ 
tle  effect  on  the  status  of  the  present  laws 
or  on  the  operations  of  newspapers. 

The  same  law  had  been  ruled  unconsti¬ 
tutional  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Ha¬ 
waii  because  it  was  considered  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  (E&P,  August  31) 

Under  the  new  law  that  goes  into  effect 
candidates  will  no  longer  be  limited  by 
how  much  they  can  spend  in  advertising. 
However,  the  legislation — prompted  by  the 
Watergate  affair — does  prevent  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  interest  group  from  contributing 
large  sums  of  money  to  sway  a  particular 
candidate  and  it  sets  a  total  spending  lim¬ 
it  for  primary  and  general  elections. 

Under  the  legislation.  Senatorial  candi¬ 
dates  are  allowed  to  spend  $100,000  or 
eight  cents  per  eligible  voter  for  each  pri¬ 
mary.  A  maximum  of  $150,000  or  12  cents 
per  eligible  voter  is  allowed  for  each  gen¬ 
eral  election.  Maximums  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  which  figure  will  be  greater. 

In  the  House,  candidates  are  allowed 
$70,000  for  primary  and  the  same  for  gen¬ 
eral  elections.  A  fund-raising  clause  of  20 
percent  is  allowed  to  be  tacked  on,  thus 
making  the  House  maximum  a  total  of 
$94,000. 

Public  funding 

The  bill  also  provides  for  public  funding 
of  presidential  elections  with  $1  out  of 
income  taxes  contributed  to  the  two  candi¬ 
dates.  A  maximum  of  $20  million  per  can¬ 
didate  has  been  set  for  those  running 
for  president.  A  limitation  of  $10  million 
is  set  for  those  seeking  party  nominations. 
That  $10  million  is  allowed  for  expendi¬ 
tures  in  all  primary  races. 

Also  under  the  new  bill  contributions 
are  limited  to  $1,000  per  person  for  each 
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primary  run-off  and/or  general  election 
with  a  total  limit  of  $25,000  annually  to 
all  candidates. 

Under  the  current  laws,  the  minimum 
cost  of  electing  a  President,  vicepresident, 
House  and  Senate  could  be  approximately 
$149.9  million. 

These  figures  are  far  below  what  is  nor¬ 
mally  spent  in  political  campaigns.  For 
example,  Abe  Hirschfield,  candidate  for  a 
New  York  seat  this  year,  spent  more  than 
$200,000  alone  on  tv  and  radio  time,  some 
$50,000  under  what  will  be  allowed  in 
1975. 

• 

Ex-Chicago  Today  staff 
gets  240  job  offers 

More  than  240  different  job  offers  from 
across  the  country  have  come  into  the 
offices  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company 
since  it  folded  its  failing  Chicago  Today 
on  September  13. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  job  offers  from  other 
newspapers  have  ranged  from  a  top  edi¬ 
torial  post  in  Montreal  with  a  $20,000  or 
more  annual  inducement  to  an  apprentice 
editorial  job  in  the  south  for  a  meager 
$130  a  week. 

Those  offers  came  in  response  to  ads 
run  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
by  the  Tribune  Company  to  help  place 
some  96  people.  The  company  retained 
about  half  of  the  Today  staff  when  it 
folded. 

Response,  the  source  said,  has  come 
from  throughout  the  nation:  Houston  to 
Miami  to  New  York.  He  added  that  the 
newspaper  felt  “there  is  a  great  demand 
in  the  country  for  personnel  with  editorial 
talent.” 

“From  our  responses,”  said  Howard 
Hay,  Tribune  personnel  manager,  “edito¬ 
rially  talented  people  seem  to  be  very 
much  in  demand.  However,  people  will 
need  to  re-locate  to  where  the  jobs  are. 
Over  90  percent  of  our  responses  for 
editorial  positions  were  outside  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  Chicago.” 

The  Tribune  could  not  determine  how 
many  of  the  96  editorial  employes  had 
been  placed.  A  Tribune  spokesman  said, 
“We’ve  asked  that  they  inform  us  when 
they  have  a  job.  But  editorial  people  are 
editorial  people.” 

Since  the  changeover  to  the  24-hour 
format  for  the  Tribune,  no  figures  have 
been  established,  he  added.  But,  he  said, 
that  both  newsstand  and  home  delivery 
for  the  Tribune  was  up.  Home  delivery, 
he  said,  had  “exceeded  what  we  originally 
had  expected.” 

• 

Mahoney  moves 

Walter  F.  Mahoney,  midwest  repre¬ 
sentative  of  United  Feature  Syndicate  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  as 
midwest  representative,  replacing  John 
Minch,  who  recently  became  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  to  the  president. 

EDITOR 


The  ad  on  the  facing  page 
is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Joum^,  Fortune, 
Business  Week  and  Time  de¬ 
scribing  Sun  Oil  Company’s 
technological  and  managerial 
innovations  in  energy  explora¬ 
tion  and  production. 

The  days  of  easy  oil  are 
gone.  At  Sun,  we’re  committed 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  energy  sources. 
We’re  doing  things  that  weren’t 
technologically  or  financially 
feasible  a  few  years  ago. 

The  potential  to  solve  our 
country’s  energy  needs  is  here. 
We’re  taking  the  necessary 
risks  to  help  make  it  happen. 
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WEBULDTIEM. 

Within  this  decade,  the  volume  of  crude  oil  shipped 
to  the  United  States  by  tanker  will  double.  There  simply 
won’t  be  enough  domestic  crude  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  more  we  use,  the  more  we’ll  depend  on  tankers. 

Oil  from  Africa,  the  North  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Arctic,  Alaska’s  North  Slope  and  South  America  all  must 
be  moved  by  ship.  And  we’re  in  the  shipbuilding  business. 

By  1975,  we’ll  have  doubled  the  capacity  of  our 
yard.  We’ll  be  able  to  build  supertankers  as  big  as  any  now 
built  in  the  United  States.  We’ll  be  building  Liquified 
Natural  Gas  Tankers  as  big  as  any  in  the  world  today.  And 
today,  we’re  building  double-hulled  Ecology  Tankers  that  could 
substantially  reduce  the  possibility  of  spillage  from  ruptures. 

When  the  time  comes  that  America  depends  on 
floating  pipelines  for  fuel,  we’ll  be  there.  You’ll  be  hearing 
from  us. 

roUOWTHESUN 


Sun  Oil  Company.  St  Davids.  Pennsylvania 


Washington  Post 
to  hike  ad  rates; 
cites  rising  costs 


N.Y.  Times  Co. 
net  up  6.8% 
in  quarter 

The  New  York  Times  Company  reported 
increased  consolidated  net  income  for  the 
third  fiscal  quarter  ended  September  30 
of  $4.48-million,  or  41  cents  a  share,  up 
6.8  per  cent  from  last  year’s  quarter.  Net 
income  in  the  1973  quarter  was  $4.19- 
million,  or  37  cents  a  share. 

The  company  said  that  the  New  York 
Times  contributed  about  5  cents  a  share 
to  the  quarter’s  earnings  compared  with 
19  cents  in  the  1973  third  quarter.  Sub¬ 
sidiary  operations  contributed  about  16 
cents  a  share  to  the  quarter’s  earnings 
against  15  cents  last  year.  Newsprint  as¬ 
sociates  contributed  about  20  cents  a 
share,  against  3  cents  in  1973. 

Consolidated  net  income  for  the  first 
nine  months  rose  14.9  per  cent  to  $16- 
million,  or  $1.44  a  share,  compared  with 
$13.93-million,  or  $1.23,  in  the  1973  period. 

The  company  had  increases  in  consol¬ 
idated  revenues  of  7.9  per  cent  in  the 
quarter  and  8.9  per  cent  in  the  nine 
months  over  the  year  before. 

In  the  quarter,  revenues  totaled  $93.44- 
million,  compared  with  $86.59-million  a 
year  ago,  while  the  nine  months  reve¬ 
nues  were  $285.39-million,  compared  with 
$261.98-million.  In  the  nine-month  period, 
the  newspaper  contributed  about  41  cents 
a  share  to  earnings,  compared  with  67 
cents  in  the  1973  period.  Subsidiary’  op¬ 
erations  contributed  about  51  cents  a  share 
against  40  cents  the  year  before  and 
newsprint  associates  contributed  about  52 
cents  a  share  compared  with  16  cents  last 
year. 

The  newspaper  had  pre-tax  earnings  of 
$802,000  in  the  quarter  against  $4.52- 
million  last  y’ear  and  revenues  of  $60.98- 
million  against  $59.31-million.  In  the  nine 
months,  the  newspaper’s  pre-tax  earnings 
were  $8. 82-million  against  $16.78-million 
and  revenues  rose  to  $191.34-million  from 
$183.8-million. 

Advertising  volume  in  the  newspaper 
declined  6.4  per  cent  in  the  nine  months 
to  54.69  million  lines  from  58.69  million 


lines  last  year.  Advertising  revenues  in 
the  nine  months  rose  to  $140.77-million 
from  $139.35-million.  Weekday  circulation 
in  the  nine  months  averaged  859,000  copies 
daily,  up  from  an  average  846,000  copies 
last  year  while  Sunday  circulation  av¬ 
eraged  1,456,000  copies  this  year  against 
1,452,000  last  year. 

The  company  said  that  both  the  quar¬ 
ter’s  and  the  nine  months’  operations  were 
affected  by  escalating  costs,  particularly 
sharply  higher  costs  for  newsprint,  ink 
and  labor,  while  advertising  linage  w’as 
lower  than  in  1973. 

In  subsidiary  operations,  for  the  quar¬ 
ter,  the  magazines  group  had  lower  earn¬ 
ings  because  of  increased  production  costs 
and  softening  of  advertising  volume  while 
the  affiliated  newspaper  group  and  the 
broadcasting  group  had  both  higher  reve¬ 
nues  and  pre-tax  earnings.  All  other  sub¬ 
sidiaries  as  a  group  were  also  up  in  reve¬ 
nues  and  in  pre-tax  earnings. 

The  affiliated  newspaper  group  had  rev¬ 
enues  for  the  quarter  of  $4,452,000  and 
pre-tax  earnings  of  $1,057,000  in  1974. 
These  figures  compared  with  $3,385,000 
in  revenues  and  $851,000  in  pre-tax  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  third  quarter  of  1973.  For  the 
nine-month  period  this  year,  the  group 
had  revenues  of  $12,804,000  and  pre-tax 
earnings  of  $3,273,000.  The  comparable 
figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1973 
v.-ere  $10,158,000  and  $2,800,000. 

Equity  in  earnings  of  newsprint  associ¬ 
ates  amounted  to  $2,211,000,  or  20  cents  a 
share,  in  the  third  quarter  this  year,  up 
from  $370,000,  or  3  cents  a  share,  in  last 
year’s  quarter.  For  the  nine  months,  the 
figures  are  $5,728,000,  or  52  cents  a  share, 
this  year  and  $1,816,000,  or  16  cents  a 
share,  last  year.  The  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  over  last  year  was  due  principally  to 
higher  1974  selling  prices  for  newsprint 
and  pulp. 

• 

Editor  loses  job 

Donald  C.  Thatcher,  managing  editor 
of  the  Hackettstown  (N.J.)  Star-Gazette 
was  discharged  October  25  after  inform¬ 
ing  his  publisher  that  he  had  received 
$2,486  from  January  3  to  June  30,  1973, 
for  writing  news  releases  on  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  Rep.  Joseph  Maraziti  (R)  in 
Warren  County. 


A  6%  gain  in  third-quarter  profits  plus 
an  increase  in  retail  and  classified  ad  rates 
were  announced  by  the  Washington  Post 
Co. 

For  the  13  weeks  ended  September  29, 
earnings  totaled  $2.09  million  compared 
with  $1.97  million  a  year  earlier,  while 
revenues  climbed  21%  to  $68.8  million. 
That  brought  9-month  profits  to  $9.05  mil¬ 
lion  ($1.90  a  share),  up  8%  from  $8.4 
million  ($1.77)  in  1973.  Revenues  in¬ 
creased  15%  over  the  same  period  to 
$202.9  million. 

The  Post  said  all  three  divisions — new’s- 
paper,  broadcast  and  Newsiveek — reported 
profits  for  the  period.  However,  newspaper 
earnings  fell  “moderately  below”  the  third- 
quarter  a  year  ago  despite  a  10%  rise  in 
revenues. 

.4d  dip  blamed 

Declining  profits  at  the  Washington 
Post  were  blamed  on  a  3%  falloff  in  ad 
linage  in  the  quarter  and  higher  costs  for 
labor  and  newsprint.  Nine  month  linage 
was  up  1.5%. 

Effective  November  1,  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied  ad  rates  will  go  up  15f  a  line  daily 
and  20^  a  line  on  Sundays.  Martin  Cohen, 
vicepresident  and  controller.  Post,  said  the 
boost  will  bring  in  about  $11  million  of 
new  revenues  on  an  annual  basis. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Post  increased  ad 
rates  several  times;  classified  in  February 
by  5(  a  line  daily  and  7  cents  on  Sunday; 
national  in  three  steps  (February,  April, 
August)  by  about  53tf  a  line  daily  and  76f 
on  Sunday;  and  retail  by  about  12(  daily 
and  Ifif  on  Sunday  in  April. 

• 

Pa.  congressman’s  bid 
to  buy  paper  disclosed 

“Rep.  E.  G.  (Bud)  Shuster  (R-Pa.),  the 
enthusiastic  president  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  freshman  Republican 
class,  tried  to  stifle  a  newspaper’s  dis¬ 
closure  of  his  stock  finagling  by  buying  out 
the  newspaper,”  Jack  Anderson  wrote  in 
his  Washington  Merrj’-Go-Round  column, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
October  25. 

According  to  Anderson,  the  paper  that 
Shuster  hoped  to  buy  out  was  the  Bedford 
(Pa.)  Gazette,  whose  editor  Ned  Frear, 
has  run  an  exhaustive  series  on  the  con¬ 
gressman’s  financial  dealings.  Shuster, 
Anderson  said,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  buy 
out  co-publisher  John  Biddle’s  half  of  the 
Gazette. 

Anderson  said  the  bid  to  buy  an  interest 
in  the  paper  was  confirmed  by  the  con¬ 
gressman,  but  Shuster  said  it  was  “ridicu¬ 
lous”  to  think  his  inquiries  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  series. 


'Marketing  Liquor' 


Should  be  part  of  your  strategy. 
Ask  us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

(!;rte  Slimes 'Nettie  Smm 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

times  publishing  CO  12th  &  Sassafras  Sts.,  Erie,  Pa.,  16501 
Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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NAIL  BY 
PHONE 


Right  now,  you  can  take  a  printed, 
written,  typed,  drawn  or  photo¬ 
graphed  original  document,  stamp 
it  and  put  it  in  the  mail.  But  .  .  . 
you  re  wasting  time  and  you're 
not  protecting  documents  that 
might  be  vitally  important.  The 
solution  is  to  Mail  By  Phone  with 
a  Facsimile  copier  from  3M. 

3M  Facsimile  attaches  to  your 
regular  telephone  and  sends 
beautiful  copies  from  building  to 
building,  across  town,  coast-to- 
coast  and  around  the  world  in  4 
minutes  or  less  (depending  on  the 
size  of  the  original.) 


3M  Facsimile  is  error-free,  con¬ 
fidential  and  fast.  You  don  t  have 
to  wait  several  days  for  the  mail, 
several  hours  for  a  messenger  or 
attempt  to  write  down  a  multi¬ 


page  report  over  the  phone.  3M 
Facsimile  gives  you  the  important 
information  you  require— f/gA7f  now! 

3M  Facsimile  copiers  can  send 
and  receive  simultaneously.  And 
they  can  do  both  even  when  there’s 
nobody  there.  Find  out  how  much 
faster  and  more  efficient  it  is  to 
Mail  By  Phone  than  it  is  to  Mail 
By  Mail.  For  more  information, 
contact  your  nearest  3M  Business 
Products  Center.  They’re  just  a 
phone  call  away.  Or  write  Facsimile 
Products  Department,  3M  Company, 
3M  Center,  Building  220-9E,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota  55101. 


350  attend  API 
dedication  and 
housewarming 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

The  American  Press  Institute  formally 
opened  its  new  school  building  in  Reston, 
Va.  Friday  (October  25)  with  a  4  p.m. 
“housewarming  and  dedication”  party  that 
was  attended  by  about  350  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  newspaper  executives. 

The  news  officials,  representing  news¬ 
papers  from  every  state  and  two  Canadian 
provinces,  assembled  under  a  green  and 
white  striped  tent  at  the  edge  of  the  woods 
in  front  of  the  school,  which  for  28  years 
has  sought  to  “make  tomorrow’s  newspa¬ 
per  better  than  today’s,”  in  the  words  of 
its  long-time  former  director,  Montgomery 
Curtis,  who  opened  the  ceremonies. 

Walter  Everett,  the  present  executive 
director  of  API,  noted  it  w’as  the  largest 
assemblage  of  publishing  executives  in  the 
history  of  API.  All  of  the  API  directors 
were  present  for  the  opening  as  were 
many  of  the  school’s  most  enthusiastic 
boosters  and  seminar  instructors,  both  past 
and  present. 

Following  the  tent  ceremonies,  the 
school’s  full-time  staff  welcomed  the 
guests  on  a  tour  of  the  facilities  and  then 
they  regrouped  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  for 
cocktails,  a  sit-down  roast  beef  dinner, 
and  some  light-hearted  nostalgic  entertain¬ 
ment,  moderated  by  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
editor.  Creed  Black. 

The  institute  has  conducted  some  321 
seminars  for  approximately  9,000  news¬ 
paper  people  since  1946  when  it  was 
started.  The  new  building  gives  the  insti¬ 
tute  twice  as  much  space  as  it  had  in  New 
York  when  it  was  housed  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  building  at  Columbia  University.  The 
new  building  was  made  possible  by  the 
contributions  of  756  daily  newspapers,  as¬ 
sociations  foundations  and  848  former 
seminar  students,  according  to  James  H. 
Ottaway,  chairman  of  the  board,  who  with 
Turner  Catledge,  retired  editor  of  New 
York  Times,  personally  solicited  many  of 
the  larger  contributions,  which  in  total 
came  to  over  $2,600,000.  Ottaway  indicated 
that  contributions  are  still  being  accepted. 
The  names  of  the  contributing  papers, 
groups,  and  associations  are  inscribed  in 
black  on  small  silver  plaques  that  have 
been  grouped  on  the  wall  leading  up  the 
stairs  in  the  lobby. 

Metro  VB.  suburban  papers 

While  the  idea  that  API  strives  to  im¬ 
prove  all  newspapers  was  underscored  by 
speakers,  Eugene  C.  Patterson,  president 
and  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent,  presented 
a  narrower  view  in  his  keynote  address. 

Patterson  said  he  believed  the  time  had 
come  for  metropolitan  newspapers  to  do 
something  to  beat  back  competition  from 
suburban  newspapers.  Patterson  said  the 
suburban  papers  are  making  inroads  on 
the  metro  daily’s  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Discussing  the  need  to  break  up  the 


mass  audience  approach,  Patterson  said 
newspaper  audiences  are  made  up  of  many 
localized  groups.  He  said  technology  can 
provide  the  means  to  “splinter  our  pieces 
of  the  mass.” 

“We’re  going  to  have  to  manage  that 
phenomena — complete  against  the  special¬ 
ized  neighborhood  newspapers  that  will 
likely  sprout  up — or  be  managed  by  it,” 
Patterson  said. 

To  stop  them  from  “nibbling  away  at 
our  heels,”  Patterson  suggested  that  more 
metro  publishers  follow  the  lead  of  his 
publisher.  Nelson  Poynter,  who  has  intro¬ 
duced  four  daily  zoned  newspaper  inserts 
that  feature  complete  news  reports  geared 
solely  to  the  interest  of  the  readers  in  lo¬ 
cal  neighborhoods  where  the  paper  is  sold. 

The  supplements,  which  Patterson  said 
are  “complete  daily  newspapers,”  are  in¬ 
serted  into  the  regular  newspaper.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  competing  with  the  local  papers 
in  these  four  areas,  Patterson  said  the 
zoned  inserts  ad  rates  are  less  expensive 
for  the  smaller  merchants,  and  as  a  result 
make  advertising  more  affordable  than 
buving  the  full  run  main  paper. 

Patterson  said  he  believed  there  were 
three  “tiers”  of  news  coverage,  only  two 
of  which  are  now  being  adequately  pro¬ 
vided. 

“The  bottom  tier  coverage,  of  course,  is 
bland  coverage  of  establishment  ortho¬ 
doxy,”  he  said.  “The  second  tier  is  the 
skeptical,  courageous  investigative  realm, 
which  is  just  as  important  to  police  per¬ 
formance  in  Indianapolis  as  it  is  to  presi¬ 
dential  performance  in  Washington. 

“But  we  have  not  yet  adequately  cov¬ 
ered  the  third  tier — the  evolving  anatomy 
of  the  economic  crisis  afflicting  this  na¬ 
tion  and  the  world.  Surely  it  is  the  biggest 
news  story  going  this  year,  and  for  the 
indefinite  future.” 

White  House  meeting 

Before  coming  to  Reston,  many  of  the 
editors  and  publishers  attended  their  first 
meeting  with  President  Ford  since  he  took 
office. 

At  the  meeting,  the  President  unveiled 
a  package  of  amendments  which  he  said 
would  make  acceptable  a  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  proposal  which  he  vetoed  earlier 
last  week. 

The  newspaper  executives  criticized  the 
veto  of  legislation  they  had  supported  and 
said  they  wanted  to  study  the  proposed 
amendments  before  commenting  on  them. 

Under  Ford’s  proposal  the  judge  could 
declassify  a  document  only  if  he  deter¬ 
mined  there  was  no  reasonable  basis  to 
support  the  classification,  a  more  difficult 
standard  of  proof  than  that  required  by 
the  original  measure. 

• 

Lifetime  jobs  won 
by  Seattle  printers 

Printers  at  Seattle’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  approved  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  that  allows  publishers  to  introduce 
automated  equipment  while  assuring  life¬ 
time  jobs  to  workers  who  might  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  automation.  The  agreement 
covers  alxjut  370  employes  in  the  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of  the  Post-Intelligencer 
and  the  Seattle  Times. 

EDITOR 


Seoul  papers  print 
free  press  demand 

Statements  demanding  freedom  of  the 
press  were  printed  by  six  of  South  Korea’s 
seven  major  daily  newspapers  October  25 
in  defiance  of  the  government  of  President 
Park  Chung  Hee. 

The  papers  followed  the  lead  of  Dong 
A  Ilho,  a  600,000  circulation  national 
daily  in  Seoul  which  did  not  publish  Oc¬ 
tober  24  due  to  a  protest  by  the  reporters. 
The  one  major  newspaper  that  did  not 
print  a  press  freedom  statement  was  Seoul 
Ilho,  which  is  aligned  with  the  ruling  party 
of  President  Park. 

The  protest  was  sparked  by  detention 
and  interrogation  of  editors  and  a  pub¬ 
lisher  from  Pong  A  Ilbo  and  Hankkook 
Ilho  in  the  last  few  days  by  the  South 
Korean  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(KCIA).  The  newspaper  apparently  vi¬ 
olated  a  government  directive  banning 
stories  on  prohibited  topics.  The  papers 
are  not  supposed  to  \vrite  stories  about 
South  Vietnam  agitation  against  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu; 
demonstrations  by  students;  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  churchmen;  or  a  scandal  sur¬ 
rounding  the  shortage  of  charcoal,  a  basic 
heating  fuel  in  S.  Korea. 

Last  December  protests  by  newsmen 
won  a  concession  from  the  government  to 
remove  KCIA  agents  from  newsrooms 
where  they  had  acted  as  censors.  They 
returned  in  January  when  Park  decreed 
that  reporting — as  well  as  participating 
in — anti-government  activities  was  punish¬ 
able  by  a  maximum  sentence  of  death.  He 
lifted  the  decree  in  late  August. 

• 

Marcos  ends  curbs 

A  Media  Advisory  Council  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  for  Mass  Media  were 
abolished  October  26  by  Philippines  Presi¬ 
dent  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos.  In  their  place, 
he  authorized  the  formation  of  self-regu¬ 
latory  councils  for  print  and  broadcast 
media.  Marcos  imposed  press  freedom  re¬ 
straints  when  he  declared  martial  law  two 
years  ago  and  jailed  a  number  of  opposi¬ 
tion  reporters  on  suspicion  that  they  had 
been  used  in  a  Communist  plot  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government. 

• 

Knight-Ridder  proxy 
mailed  to  stockholders 

Proxy  material  relating  to  the  merger 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  and  Ridder 
Publications,  Inc.  has  been  mailed  to 
shareholders  of  the  two  companies.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  merger  and  financial  back¬ 
ground  are  contained  in  the  184  page 
document. 

Knight  shareholders  will  vote  on  the 
proposal  at  a  special  meeting  in  Miami 
on  November  20.  Ridder  shareholders  will 
vote  the  same  day  in  New  York. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  has  approved  a 
plan  which  would  put  the  broadcast  prop¬ 
erties  of  Ridder  into  trust  until  they  are 
sold.  No  further  FCC  approval  is  required 
for  the  merger  to  be  completed. 
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Roy  H.  Copperud's 

Editorial  workshop 


On  Biting  the  Bullet 

The  expression  “bite  the  bullet”  may  well  become  a 
linguistic  trademark  of  the  Ford  administration,  just  as 
“crystal  clear,”  “let  me  say  this  about  that,”  and  “at  this 
point  in  time”  became  trademarks  of  Nixon  and  his  hench¬ 
men,  a  tribe  notorious  for  insensitivity  to  language  and 
apparently  oblivious  to  the  widespread  ridicule  these  catch- 
phrases  aroused. 

“Bite  the  bullet,”  which  is  what  Mr.  Ford  wants  us  to 
do  to  counteract  inflation,  intrigued  me,  because  I  won¬ 
dered  where  it  came  from.  A  protracted  search  through 
general  dictionaries,  old  and  new,  dictionaries  of  quota¬ 
tions,  dictionaries  of  slang,  and  dictionaries  of  word  and 
phrase  origins,  British  and  American,  got  me  nowhere. 
Not  only  was  I  unable  to  discover  how  the  phrase  orig¬ 
inated,  but  I  could  not  even  find  it  listed  in  any  reference 
work. 

The  closest  I  came  was  “bullet,  get  &  give  the”  in  Eric 
Partridge’s  Smaller  Slang  Dictionary,  defined  as  “to  be 
dismissed  and  to  dismiss,  respectively.”  This,  of  course,  is 
British  slang.  But  as  W.  S.  Gilbert  put  it  in  The  Mikado, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

“Bite  the  bullet”  put  me  in  mind  of  the  practice,  at 
times  when  coins  were  being  debased  or  forged,  of  biting 
them  to  see  whether  they  contained  lead.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  anyone  biting  a  bullet  to  test  its  genuineness  or, 
indeed,  for  any  other  purpose,  including  curbing  inflation. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  “bite  the  dust,”  an  expression 
that  dates  back,  surprisingly,  to  Disraeli,  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  helpful  analogy  here  either. 

“Bite  the  bullet,”  from  its  contexts,  seems  to  mean  “to 
face  up  to  stern  reality,”  “to  sacrifice,”  or  “to  accept 
hardship.”  But  whence  did  this  curious  phrase  spring? 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  Editorial  Workship  will  be  able 
to  supply  an  answer. 


Wayward  Words 

My  friend  Tom  Keevil,  editor  of  the  Orange  Coast 
(Calif.)  Pilot,  writes: 

“Your  comments  on  the  freedom  with  which  the  word 
xerox  is  used  as  a  generic  term  called  to  mind  the  day  we 
replaced  our  Xerox  machine  with  one  manufactured  by 
the  A.  B.  Dick  Co.  We  had  been  using  xerox  in  all  forms : 
as  a  noun  for  anything  copied  on  the  machine,  as  a  verb 
for  making  the  copy.  I  xerox,  he  xeroxes,  he  has  a  xerox, 
we  xeroxed  three  xeroxes,  etc. 

“One  of  the  girls  paused  on  her  way  to  the  new  machine 
and  said,  ‘Pm  going  over  to  the  ...  to  the  .  .  .  well,  what 
in  the  hell  are  we  going  to  call  the  damned  thing?’ 

“No,  we  aren’t  calling  it  the  dick,  nor  does  it  make  dicks. 
Xerox  lives  on,  even  if  the  front  of  our  machine  bears 
the  name  Dick.” 

*  *  * 

This  reminded  me,  in  turn,  that  ships  of  the  Navy  often 
are  referred  by  nicknames  or  diminutives.  Back  in  my 
Navy  days,  for  instance,  the  Mississippi  and  the  New 
Mexico  (both  now  long  gone)  were  the  Missy  and  the  New 
Mex.  During  World  War  II,  work  was  completed  on  what 
was  then,  I  believe,  the  largest  of  the  aircraft  carriers, 
which  was  christened  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  name  of  John  Paul  Jones’  flagship.  But  no  sooner 
was  it  down  the  ways  than  sailors  were  referring  to  it  as 
“the  Big  Dick.” 
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CARL  YOUNG 

CONSULTANT  TO  MANAGEMENT 
ON  RECRUITMENT  PROBLEMS 


During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  successfully 
filled  management  positions  with  newspapers 
and  newspaper  groups  in  every  area  of  the 
country.  These  assignments  have  been  from  all 
size  companies  with  salary  levels  from  $15,000 
to  $80,000  per  year. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company  is  retained  to  conduct  a 
carefully  planned  search  over  a  wider  range  of 
prospects  than  would  otherwise  be  practical  or 
financially  feasible.  As  management  consultants, 
we  save  valuable  company  time,  avoid  embar¬ 
rassing  internal  or  external  “leaks"  by  protecting 
client  identity  and  insure  objectivity  in  candidate 
selection. 

Our  growth  and  continuing  success  is  tangible 
proof  of  the  quality  of  our  work.  We  are  proud 
to  soy  a  majority  of  our  new  assignments  come 
from  repeat  business  or  client  referrals.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  best  possible  endorsement  and 
guarantee  of  our  professional  competence. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  individual 
in  your  General  Management  and  Business,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation  and  Editorial 
areas,  call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA.  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631  (312)  693-6171 
^  - - " 
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Ray  Moseley,  UPI  Moscow  bureau  man¬ 
ager — to  manager  of  UPI  European,  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  African  news  reports.  He 
succeeds  Richard  H.  Gbowald,  new  senior 
editor  for  UPI  in  Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

Glen  R.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  UPI  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  news  editor — ^to  news  editor  for  Pa.- 
West  Virginia,  succeeding  Bernard  J. 
Nilles,  who  has  retired.  Fred  T.  Fergu¬ 
son,  former  N.J.  state  manager — to  N.Y.- 
N.J.  news  editor,  succeeding  Eugene  S. 
Haggerty,  who  will  retire.  William  C. 
Hoop,  Ohio-Kentucky  editor  —  to  Des 
Moines  as  Iowa  news  editor.  Hoop  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jerry  Mursener,  who  has  resigned. 
Donald  A.  Davis,  deputy  news  editor  in 
Asia — ^to  Boston  bureau  manager.  James 
WiECK,  former  Boston  manager — to  news- 
feature-enterprise  editor  for  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Bert  W.  Okuley,  former  Saigon 

manager,  succeeds  Davis  in  Asia. 

*  *  * 

Greg  J.  Lay,  formerly  with  Ft.  Stockton 
and  Denton,  Texas  newspapers — to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  D.  Wayne  Rowland,  dean  of  the 
Drake  U.  school  of  Journalism,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa — resigned  to  devote  full 
time  to  teaching.  No  successor  has  been 
named. 

*  *  * 

Richard  W.  Barnett,  credit  manager 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  Times — named  Advertising 
Media  Credit  Executive  of  the  Year  by  the 
Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives 
Assn. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  L.  Whiting — named  AP  chief 
of  bureau  at  Singapore,  succeeding  Peter 
O’Loughlin,  chief  of  bureau  at  Sydney. 

*  *  * 

William  B.  Ruggles,  retired  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News — 
honored  with  the  establishment  of  a  jour- 


If  you’re  buying  BOSTON 
you  need 

WORCESTER 

Here  are  just  3  of  the 
important  reasons... 

•  The  Worcester  Telegram  and 
The  Evening  Gazette  cover  70% 
of  the  200,000  households  in 
Worcester  County,  every  day. 

•  Worcester  County  is  1  of  5  that 
accounts  for  80%  of  the  retail 
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news-people 


nalism  scholarship  for  Texas  students 
funded  by  the  National  Right  to  Work 
Committee. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Reynolds,  city  editor  of  the  Tor¬ 
rance  (Cal.)  Daily  Breeze — to  managing 
editor,  succeeding  James  M.  Box,  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

*  *  * 

Karl  Wetherbee,  business  manager  of 
the  Lewistoum  (Pa.)  Sentinel — to  control¬ 
ler  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Daily  Record. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Mays,  general  news  editor — named 

regional  editor  of  the  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle.  Fred  Palmer, 
night  telegraph  editor — elevated  to  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor.  Bill  Toohey,  chief  of 
the  Elizabethton  bureau — to  night  editor. 
Joe  Ledford,  night  editor,  to  Elizabeth¬ 
ton  bureau  chief.  Roger  Hendrix,  reporter 
on  nightside  staff — to  night  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Honsa,  33,  onetime  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Post  and  Minneapolis 
Star — appointed  chief  of  the  news  bureau 
at  ACTION,  the  federal  agency  for  volun¬ 
teer  service. 

*  *  « 

George  P.  Kennedy,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald’s  Broward 
County  section — named  city  editor  of  the 
Columbian  Missourian,  replacing  Donald 
M.  Ferrell,  who  has  become  the  assign¬ 
ment  editor  at  KOMU-tv.  Brian  S. 
Brooks,  night  city  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar — named  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
Univ.  of  Missouri-Columbia.  Barbara  F. 
Luebke,  copy  editor  of  the  DeKalb  (Ill.) 
Daily  Chronicle — named  an  instructor. 

*  4c  « 

A.  W.  Bassett,  publisher  of  the  Pampa 
(Tex.)  News — ^to  business  manager  of  the 
McAllen  (Tex.)  Monitor,  succeeding  John 
R.  Kinard,  who  retires  October  1. 

*  *  * 

Leland  Barnes,  58,  previously  retail  ad 
manager,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News 
— to  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter  Telegram 
as  classified  ad  manager. 
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Business  journalism 
awards  announced 

Eight  editors  and  reporters  have  been 
named  winners  and  runners-up  in  the 
Tenth  Annual  INGAA-University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Business  Journalism  Awards  Com¬ 
petition,  Roy  M.  Fisher,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri-Columbia  announced. 

The  awards  are  presented  each  year  to 
honor  excellence  in  reporting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy.  The  annual  competition  is 
sponsored  by  the  UMC  School  of  Journa¬ 
lism  and  College  of  Administration  and 
Public  Affairs  under  an  annual  educational 
grant  from  the  Interstate  Natural  Gas 
Association  of  America.  Funds  from  the 
grant  also  support  a  degree  program  in 
business  journalism  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Winners  in  each  of  the  four  categories 
will  share  the  $1,000  prize  and  trophy,  and 
runners-up  will  share  a  cash  prize  of  $150 
and  a  plaque.  The  publication  also  will 
receive  a  plaque.  The  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  banquet  and  symposium  Nov. 
7-8  in  Columbia. 

Sharing  the  winner’s  prize  and  trophy 
in  category  I  (newspaper  under  100,000 
circulation)  are  Roger  Clawson  and  Gary 
Svee  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  for 
an  analysis  of  the  coal  industry  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  Runner-up  is  Larry  Birger  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  for  his  five-part  series 
on  Wall  Street  problems. 

Winners  in  category  II  (newspapers 
over  100,000  circulation)  are  Donald  L. 
Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  for  a  12-part  series  on 
oil  and  the  energy  crisis.  Runner-up  is 
David  L.  Good  of  the  Detroit  News  for  his 
six-part  series  on  cash-collectibles. 

Winner  in  category  III  (general  circula¬ 
tion  magazines)  is  Frank  Lalli  of  Forbes 
magazine  for  his  article  on  inflation.  Run¬ 
ner-up  is  a  team  headed  by  Business  Week 
senior  editor  Gordon  L,  Williams  for  an 
article  on  banking. 

No  awards  were  made  in  category  IV 
(special  interest  magazines). 

• 

J,  Lawrence  Sartory,  32,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  and  Times,  effective  January 
1,  1975,  Sartory,  national  ad  manager 
since  1969,  will  succeed  Wesley  Boyett, 
who  will  retire  December  31,  1974. 

*  *  * 

David  Peach,  30,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Delray  Beach 
News-Journal.  He  was  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Palm  Beach  Daily 
News  and  Life  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Gartner,  executive  editor,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  three  assistant 
managing  editors  —  Richard,  Kline 
Drake  Mabry,  David  Wilke — to  manag¬ 
ing  editors.  A.  Edward  Heins,  managing 
editor,  resigned  in  mid-summer. 

*  *  * 

Tony  Biancardi — named  sports  editor 
of  the  Walton  Tribune,  Monroe,  Ga. 
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in  the  news 


Arthur  J.  Snider,  science  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News — presented  the  Com¬ 
municator  of  the  Year  award  by  the 
American  Society  for  Hospital  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Directors  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  and  the  Academy  of  Hospital 
Public  Relations. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Kindrick,  columnist  for  the  San 
Antonio  Express  —  joined  the  Northside 
Recorder,  a  weekly  in  San  Antonio. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Ann  Iliff,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  —  accepted  full-time 
position  as  assistant  professor  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  Ball  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  She  will  continue  her  weekly 
column.  Her  replacement  as  Sunday  editor 
is  Bruce  Douglas,  formerly  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ind.)  Commercial- 
Review. 

*  *  * 

Murphy  D.  Givens,  former  reporter 
with  the  Mississippi  Press  in  Pascagoula 
—  to  the  University  of  Southern  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  a  public  relations  position. 

*  *  * 

Robert  D.  Carney  has  been  named  exe¬ 
cutive  vicepresident  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Family  Weekly.  In  addition  to  his 
new  duties,  Carney,  formerly  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  will  continue  to  handle  the  southern 
newspaper  territory  for  the  magazine. 

*  *  * 

H.  Whitney  Sidebottom,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Dispatch  Printing  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio — retired. 

*  * 

Dawson  (Tack)  Nail,  past  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Washington  chapter, 
named  executive  editor  of  Television 
Digest. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Conlon  Jr.,  31,  has  been 
named  city  circulation  manager  of  the 
Charlotte  News. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Kilpatrick  Jr.,  syndicated 
columnist — presented  the  American  Le¬ 
gion’s  Fourth  Estate  Award  for  1974. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Berton,  senior  editor — promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  Financial  World. 

*  «  * 

Mitchell  Young,  who  formerly  headed 
an  audio  franchising  operation — named  ad 
director  for  New  Mass.  Media  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  weekly  Valley  Advocate  in 
Amherst. 

•  *  * 

Don  Kampfer,  former  news  editor  of 
the  Post-Crescent,  Appleton,  Wisconsin, 
promoted  to  managing  editor,  succeeding 
Gordon  McIntyre  who  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  associate  editor. 

*  «  « 

Tom  Torinus  has  joined  the  Post-Cres¬ 
cent,  Appleton,  Wis.,  in  the  newly-created 
post  of  editorial  page  editor.  Torinus,  son 
of  general  manager  &  editor  John  Tor¬ 
inus,  was  formerly  news  director  of 

WLUK-TV,  Green  Bay,  which,  like  the 
Post-Crescent,  is  a  Post  Corporation 

property. 


William  L.  Bir  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hicks-Deal  Publications  Inc., 
publishers  of  nine  community  newspapers 
in  the  Hollywood  Wilshire-Central  Los 
Angeles  area. 

*  *  * 

Philip  A.  Dolan,  advertising  director 
for  the  West  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.) 
Newspapers — named  advertising  director 
of  the  Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.)  News- 
Chronicle. 

*  «  « 

Norman  Richards  and  Richard  Rum- 
MELL,  Branham/Newspaper  Sales,  Chicago 
— transferred  to  Detroit  and  Minneapolis, 
respectively. 

*  «  * 

Bernard  T.  Flanagan,  associate  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Eastern  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal — named  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  director  of  Barron’s  National 
Business  and  Financial  Weekly.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  are  published  by  Dow  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

*  *  * 

Monty  G.  Dennison,  Associated  Press- 
Dow  Jones,  London,  England — named 
manager  of  media  relations  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  public  affairs  department  of  Wey¬ 
erhaeuser  Company. 

*  *  * 

Robert  S.  Grande,  from  account  execu¬ 
tive,  to  assistant  classified  advertising 
manager,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
Douglas  A.  Korner,  from  advertising 
solicitor — to  chain  store  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  •  « 

AT’KE  Burger,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat 
— named  a  reporter  on  staff  of  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 

*  0  * 

John  J.  Steinbinder — vicepresident  of 
FSC  Paper  Corp.,  Alsip,  Ill.,  appointed 
vicepresident  of  Garden  State  Paper  Co. 
of  Garfield,  N.J. 

*  *  * 

Promotions  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Today  include :  Michael  F.  Malheiro,  op¬ 
erations/transportation  manager;  E.  Reid 
Eber,  suburban  circulation  manager; 
James  E.  Cahill,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  Benjamin  E.  Sahr,  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager;  Richard  A.  Litowchak, 
north  suburban  manager;  Spencer  M. 
Johnson,  west  suburban  manager;  Roger 
A.  Webster,  south  suburban  manager. 
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Loyd  Mitchell,  associate  director  of 
circulation  of  the  Courier- Jouimal  and 
Louisville  Times  Co. — named  director  of 
purchasing  for  the  companies  owned  by 
the  Bingham  family.  Replacing  Mitchell 
as  state  circulation  manager  is  Robert  E. 
Kemp,  previously  assistant  county  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Oscar  Brohm — promoted 
from  budget  specialist  to  financial  analyst. 
Leo  Porter,  fonnerly  with  the  cost  analy¬ 
sis  department  at  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco  Co. — to  budget  specialist  for  the 
Bingham  family  companies. 

*  «  « 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — elected  to  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation’s  board  of 
trustees. 

♦  ♦  * 

Arthur  W.  Ardizone,  retired  business 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Press — named 
president  of  Community  Message  Inc.,  op¬ 
erators  of  moving  electric  sign  on  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Public  Square,  which  carries  news, 
weather,  and  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  G.  Current,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  development  of  the  Toledo 
Blade — appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio. 

9  *  * 

John  Salzarulo,  accounts  payable  su¬ 
pervisor  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer — 
named  chairman  of  the  paper’s  middle 
management  board,  which  advises  top 
management. 


John  Booth,  who  spent  12  years 
as  a  reporter  and  columnist  for 
INS,  is  a  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man  with  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  agricultural  and 
science  subjects.  Medical  news 
from  John  Booth’s  typewriter  is 
solidly  researched,  clearly  writ¬ 
ten.  Because  John  Booth  is  a 
PRO. 
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entertainment  industry”  is  Bass’  comment. 
He  feels  that  the  news  and  advertising  re¬ 
lated  to  entertainment  is  of  sufficient 
reader  interest  to  justify  its  conspicuous 
placement  in  the  paper  where  it  can  read¬ 
ily  be  found. 


Newspapers  are  an  every 
day  affair  with  Universal 


Ad  Notes. 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Every  daily  newspaper  in  town  carries 
the  ads  for  Universal  Pictures  every  day 
they  publish  wherever  Universal  Pictures 
are  being  shown.  That’s  standard  proce¬ 
dure  according  to  Julian  Bass,  senior  vice- 
president  D’Arcy,  MacManus  &  Massius, 
Universal’s  agency. 

The  size  of  the  ads,  according  to  Bass, 
is  dependent,  not  so  much  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  circulation  as  on  its  demographics. 
“Movie  goers,”  he  noted  “have  become 
more  selective  with  tightened  family  bud¬ 
gets.”  For  that  reason  both  Bass  and  Uni¬ 
versal’s  vicepresident  of  advertising  and 
public  relations,  Ramsey  Clark,  endeavor 
to  promote  each  picture  in  the  medium 
whose  readers  may  be  expected  to  respond 
favorably  based  on  the  editorial  climate  of 
the  paper. 

Bass,  whose  agency  career  began  in 
1944  with  Donahue  &  Coe’s  so-called  ‘en¬ 
tertainment  group’,  numbering  among  its 
clients,  MGM,  Columbia,  Allied  Artists, 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  etc.,  still  works 
with  essentially  the  same  creative  and 
media  team.  When  Donahue  &  Coe  was 
taken  over  by  West  Weir  &  Bartels  his 
group  remained  intact  as  it  still  does 
under  the  present  agency  ownership  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Bass  Group. 

In  the  more  than  30  years  he  has 
guided  movie  accounts  Bass  has  noted  a 
major  switch  in  picture  launching  promo¬ 
tion  from  magazines  to  tv.  “Back  in  the 
’40s  and  ’50s,”  he  said,  “huge  magazine 
campaigns  were  the  basis  of  every  picture 
launching.”  Women’s  magazines  in  par¬ 
ticular  such  as  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Good 
Housekeeping,  etc.,  were  key  media  for 
reaching  what  was  considered  the  basic 
target  for  the  family  entertainment  de¬ 
cisions — the  woman.  While  tv  has  re¬ 
placed  magazines  as  the  launching  vehicle 
with  occasional  exceptions,  the  place  of 
newspapers  remains  unchanged,  providing 
continuous  support  for  exhibitors. 

Relating  the  promotion  of  movies  to  the 
promotion  of  books,  Bass  pointed  out  that 
the  more  successful  a  picture  is,  the  more 
advertising  support  it  receives.  “You  can’t 
sell  a  bad  picture  with  advertising.” 

Using  the  best  money  grosser  of  ’74, 
Academy  Award  Winner  Sting  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  Bass  said  continuous  newspaper 
advertising  coupled  with  occasional  tv 
bursts  long  after  launching  kept  the  box 
office  humming.  Currently  Airport  1975  is 
receiving  the  same  treatment.  A  block 
buster  double  truck  in  the  New  York  Post 
was  used  to  back  up  a  tv  effort  with  such 
good  effect  at  the  box  office  that  another 
truck  is  planned  for  November,  this  time 
in  connection  with  a  new  picture  launch¬ 
ing — Hurricane. 

The  agency  executive  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau’s  recent  major  movie  study 
which,  among  other  things,  came  up  with 
criticism  of  movie  ads  for  their  lack  of  de¬ 
tail.  In  the  study,  movie  ads  were  shown 
to  people  selected  at  random  on  the  streets 


of  New  York.  Most  of  the  people  inter¬ 
viewed  said  they  would  not  be  interested 
in  seeing  those  movies  advertised  because 
the  ads  did  not  provide  them  with  enough 
information  about  the  films. 

Bass  sees  the  relationship  between  to¬ 
day’s  more  discriminating  movie  going 
audience  and  the  need  for  providing  more 
information  in  the  ads  to  help  the  reader 
arrive  at  a  decision.  For  such  clients  as 
Universal  Brands,  with  several  hundred 
theaters  in  the  metro  area,  Trans-Lux, 
Criterian,  etc.  advertising  copy  is  already 
reflecting  this  viewpoint.  He  is  also  look¬ 
ing  into  other  aspects  of  the  study  which 
pointed  up  the  need  for  stepped  up  fre¬ 
quency  and  space  in  newspapers  to  combat 
the  drop  in  the  movie  dollar  expenditure 
from  20%  of  total  recreational  budget  in 
1946  to  2.6%  in  1972. 

“Newspapers  do  a  superb  job  for  the 


The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s 
first  Classified  Linage  &  Ad  Count  Re¬ 
port  covering  August  was  sent  to  the  al¬ 
most  100  participating  newspapers  Oc¬ 
tober  9.  In  a  covering  note,  Ray  J.  Greene, 
vicepresident,  classified,  said  “The  excite¬ 
ment  of  having  such  a  broad  based  report¬ 
ing  available  for  management  decisions 
and  projections  is  apparent  to  CAMs. 
Equally  so  is  the  interest  of  agencies  and 
others  on  the  national  level  for  increasing 
interest  in  classified  use  and  as  a  better 
barometer  of  the  national  economy.” 

Figures  for  the  report  are  compiled  by 
individual  newspapers  based  on  billed  ad¬ 
vertising  and  forwarded  to  the  NAB. 
These  are  then  collated  and  totalled  for 
individual  papers,  by  circulation  as  well 
as  geographical  grouping  with  both  linage 
and  the  highly  significant  ad  count  fig¬ 
ures.  Participation  costs  $5  per  month. 
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NEW  LOOK  FOR  SECTION  2:  Typographically  improved,  the  newly  designed  Arts  and 
Leisure  section  of  the  New  York  Times  devotes  an  entire  Sunday  page  (left)  to  the  theater, 
thus  doubling  the  traditional  space  allotment  (ri  ght). 

N.Y.  Times  revamps  Sunday  theatre  section 

A  redesigned  and  reorganized  Arts  and  following  week,  starts  on  Page  5  and  con- 

Leisure  section  made  its  appearance  tinues  through  the  44-page  section.  The 

(October  20)  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  Guide  has  its  own  index, 

the  New  York  Times.  In  the  middle  of  the  section,  there  is  a 

The  new  Section  2,  which  has  been  part  second  front  page,  labelled  “Leisure,” 

of  the  Sunday  Times  since  1905,  devotes  which  sets  off  coverage  of  the  arts  from 

a  full  inside  page  to  the  theater — double  treatment  of  leisure-time  activities.  The 

the  previous  coverage — and  a  full  page  or  page  introduces  a  more  unified  and  co- 

more  to  other  major  arts:  film,  music,  herent  presentation  of  subjects  such  as 

television  and  art  itself.  Each  department  cameras,  coins,  stamps,  home  improve- 

has  a  new  heading  with  its  name  in  Spen-  ments  and  gardens.  New  additions  to 

cerian  script.  Section  2  are  the  chess  column,  which 

A  new  Arts  and  Leisure  Guide,  which  used  to  be  in  the  main  news  section  of 

gives  an  informative  and  critical  listing  the  Times,  and  the  bridge  column,  which 

of  what’s  coming  up  in  the  arts  during  the  appeared  in  the  Sunday  magazine. 
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Weekly  editor 

Taped  telephone  calls 
costs  editor  his  job 


By  Philly  Murtha 

Editor,  Michael  J.  Blair,  35,  who  has 
been  with  the  weekly  Lowville  (N.Y.) 
Journal-Republican  for  15  years,  was  dis¬ 
missed  on  October  19  because  of  secret 
taping^s  with  a  New  York  Conservative 
party  leader. 

The  paper’s  owner,  Richard  E.  Smith, 
gave  Blair  four  weeks  notice.  Discussing 
the  reason  for  dismissal.  Smith  described 
the  secret  taping  as  unethical. 

Blair  had  been  investigating  a  promise 
described  in  his  tapes  with  N.Y.  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  vicechairman  T.  David  Bullard, 
made  by  Gov.  Wilson  to  funnel  Republican 
money  to  the  Conservative  party  and  to 
appoint  Conservatives  to  cabinet  and  sub¬ 
cabinet  posts,  if  Bullard  stepped  down 
from  the  gubernatorial  primary. 

Deny  charges 

Both  Gov.  Wilson  and  his  former  Con¬ 
servative  challenger,  have  denied  the 
charge  Blair  made  from  the  tapes.  Blair 
defended  his  secret  recording.  He  said  it 
was  the  only  means  he  had  to  prove  what 
he  calls  an  “unethical  deal”  between  Bul¬ 
lard  and  the  Governor.  Blair,  himself  a 
Conservative  and  an  official  of  the  party, 
said  that  initially,  he  had  been  called  to 
New  York  City  to  be  a  candidate  on  the 
Conservative  ticket.  He  said  that  during 
the  visit,  his  newsman’s  interests  was 
aroused  because,  he  couldn’t  understand 
why  Bullard  stepped  down  from  running 
for  election. 

After  taping  three  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  and  one  in-person  interview  with 
Bullard,  secretly,  he  called  Robert  Straum, 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  bureau  chief  for  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Straum  relates  that  after  Blair’s  July  12 
interview,  he  went  to  Lowville,  at  Blair’s 
invitation  to  listen  to  the  tapes.  “We  fig- 
ui-ed  out  that  we  had  a  big  story.  I  made 
copies  of  tapes,  and  transcripts  and  sent 
them  back  to  Blair,”  Straum  said. 

N.Y.  News  hears  tapes 

But  it  was  Sam  Roberts,  city  hall 
bureau  chief  for  the  New  York  News,  who 
first  published  the  story.  Roberts,  who  was 
not  personally  involved  with  the  tapes,  as 
Blair,  was  contacted  by  a  non-news  source, 
what  he  calls  an  “intermediary,”  who  ex¬ 
plained  the  situation  and  found  out  what 
Blair  had  on  his  hands,  potentially. 

Roberts  acknowledges,  that  with  full 
support  of  his  editors,  he  was  able  to  gain 
copies  of  tapes  and  do  a  series  for  the 
News  on  the  alleged  political  deal.  He  also 
obtained  copies  of  transcripts  and  spoke 
with  both  Bullard  and  Gov.  Wilson  before 
writing  the  stories. 

On  the  point  of  using  secret  tapes, 
Roberts  said  there  is  a  supposed  ethical 


question,  but  he  would  probably  not  have 
convinced  his  editors  to  run  the  story  if 
he  only  had  mere  “claims”  from  the 
weekly  editor.  The  point  of  proof:  secret 
tapes  stand  as  actual  evidence  of  fact. 

Both  Roberts  and  Straum  feel  that  the 
secret  taping  was  a  necessary  information 
vehicle,  as  long  as  it  doesn’t  violate  the 
law.  Roberts  said  that  since  Blair  was  a 
second  party  in  the  conversation,  it  is  not 
illegal.  He  adds  that  the  only  violation 
would  be  a  technical  one  in  relation  to 
New  York’s  General  Telephone  Co.’s  tariff 
regulations. 

Was  it  legal? 

Straum  points  out  that  he  uses  a  tape 
recorder  all  the  time  for  interview  facts 
and  for  substantiation.  He  states  that  the 
secret  taping  does  not  violate  the  federal 
wire  tap  law,  as  there  were  only  the  two 
parties  involved.  “The  only  time  this  be¬ 
comes  a  violation  is  when  there  is  a  third 
party  eavesdropping  on  the  other’s  con¬ 
versations,”  Straum  said. 

Shortly  after  the  story  broke  in  the 
New  York  News,  Straum’s  account  was 
run  in  the  Post-Standard.  He  mentioned 
that  his  story,  for  some  reason  ran  a  day 
later,  although  he  had  filed  it  the  same 
day  as  the  Roberts’  story  ran.  He  said  his 
editors  also  supported  him  on  the  coverage. 

Blair  was  never  allowed  to  run  any 
stories  cn  the  alleged  deal  described  by 
Bullard  in  the  tapes.  Blair  said  he  worked 
on  the  investigation  after  hours.  The  only 
editorial  person  on  the  weekly,  he  had  too 
many  other  stories  to  handle.  Blair  said 
he  was  given  four  weeks  notice,  the  day 
after  he  returned  from  Indianapolis,  where 
he  had  accepted  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  Golden  Press  Award  for  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  local  editorial  written  in  the 
interest  of  youth.”  He  said  that  prior  to 
dismissal,  he  suspected  it  but  that  the 
timing  surprised  him. 

Tapes  help  probe 

At  the  same  time  that  articles  were 
running  on  the  tapes,  Blair  voluntarily 
turned  over  the  recordings  and  transcripts 
to  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Elections. 
The  Board  has  been  conducting  a  prelim¬ 
inary  review  of  facts  from  the  taped 
statements  by  Conservative  member 
Bullard. 

Since  being  fired,  Blair  has  received 
sympathetic  calls  in  his  community.  He 
said  he  will  begin  looking  for  a  new  job 
in  the  interim. 

Following  the  controversy,  Roberts 
noted  that  if  the  board  accepts  the  investi¬ 
gation,  it  will  presumably  ask  both  Bullard 
and  Gov.  Wilson  to  explain  conflicting  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  face-to-face  sessions  in 


Albany  before  Bullard’s  withdrawal  from 
the  state  Conservative  primary. 

Straum  said  that  according  to  his  Post- 
Standard  managing  editor,  Bullard  may 
have  already  been  subpoenaed  to  appear  at 
a  State  Board  of  Elections  hearing. 
Straum  notes  that  he  has  interviewed 
Bullard  and  has  gotten  on-the-record 
quotes  about  the  election  primary. 

Bullard  admission 

One  quote  which  he  got  from  Bullard, 
revealed  a  possible  “deal”:  Bullard  said 
to  Straum:  “Actually  I  could  have  won  it 
very  easily  because  of  the  weighted  vote 
situation  but  I  talked  with  a  couple  of 
friends  of  mine  who  were  committ^men 
from  Niagara  County  not  to  vote  for  me. 
You  see  if  they  had  voted  for  me,  I  would 
have  won,  and  then  any  bargaining  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  would  have  had  would  have 
been  lost,  because  its  quite  certain  that 
Gov.  Wilson  would  not  have  accepted  the 
other  designation — the  minority  designa¬ 
tion.” 

In  essence  this  statement  and  others, 
Straum  said  confirms  all  the  past  secret 
tapes.  Straum  said  the  only  point  Bullard 
hedged  on  was  the  use  of  word  “Deal.” 

The  only  action  against  newsman  Blair, 
so  far  has  been  the  dismissal,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Straum  a  visit  from  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  General  Telephone  Co.  who  received 
a  complaint  about  the  taping. 

• 

Nebraska  tri-weekly 
acquired  by  Worrell 

The  tri-weekly  Sidney  (Neb.)  Tele¬ 
graph  has  been  purchased  by  Worrell 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Charlottesville,  Va,, 
it  was  announced  October  21. 

Completion  of  the  transaction,  which 
has  b^n  under  discussion  for  several 
months,  was  announced  by  T.  E.  Worrell, 
Jr.,  president  of  Worrell  Newspapers,  and 
the  selling  stockholders,  John  Gottschalk 
and  John  Ward.  The  sale  price  was  not 
disclosed. 

Maurice  K.  Henry,  of  George  J.  Cooper 
Associates,  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.  acted 
as  consultant  in  the  change  of  ownership. 

Lawrence  E.  Boyer,  35,  former  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Charlottesville 
(Va.)  Daily  Progress,  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Telegraph. 

Purchase  of  the  Telegrraph  brings  to  33 
the  number  of  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  owned  and  operated  by  the  Wor¬ 
rell  grroup  in  15  states. 

New  Florida  weekly 

A  new  weekly  newspaper,  the  Eastside 
Citizen,  made  its  debut  in  Southwest  Flor¬ 
ida  October  17.  Published  each  Thursday 
throughout  the  year,  the  Eastside  Citizen 
rovers  the  area  of  about  12,000  homes  on 
the  east  side  of  Fort  Myers.  Publisher  is 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Clark  and  the  editor  is 
William  F.  Connolly,  who  is  returning  to 
the  newspaper  field  after  a  few  years  in 
public  relations.  Connolly  is  a  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Sara'togian,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.,  and  a  copy  desk  editor 
with  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star. 
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Photo  opportunities  termed  ‘freebies’; 
photographers  urged  to  say  ‘no’ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


Richard  M.  Titlay,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  photographer  (center)  directs  an  exuberant 
comment  to  Sal  DiMarco  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  (right)  after 
the  east  coast  seminar  of  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  in  that  city 
attracted  nearly  SOO  photographers.  DiMarco  was  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  stop 
with  Titlay  as  assistant.  At  left,  back  to  camera,  is  Charles  Gardner,  Reading  (Pa.)  Times 
director  of  NPPA  Region  3. 


The  growing  use  of  “photo  opportuni¬ 
ties”  in  dealing  with  the  press  has  reached 
such  an  extent  that  access  is  restricted 
and  controlled,  one  faculty  speaker  with 
the  National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Flying  Short  Course  told  coast-to- 
coast  audiences  this  week. 

Mark  Godfrey,  who  at  30  is  a  veteran 
newspaper  and  wire  service  photographer, 
speaking  before  the  first  course  stop  in 
Philadelphia  Sunday,  October  27,  charged 
that  many  photographers  now  see  the 
photo  opportunity  as  “a  way  of  life.” 

Godfrey  termed  the  photo  opportunity 
just  another  kind  of  “freebie — ^just  as 
much  a  gift,  yet  it  probably  controls  what 
and  how  we  photograph  completely.” 

The  public  relations  approach  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  requests  and  demands  of  photog¬ 
raphers  and  television  cameramen  is  to 
arrange  the  photo  opportunity,  Godfrey 
declared,  with  the  practice  having  proved 
successful  for  both  the  institutions  which 
offer  them  and''for  photographers  who 
prefer  to  avoid  the  hassles  of  having  to 
gain  access  and  make  editorial  decisions 
on  an  individual  basis. 

“It  didn’t  take  those  institutions  very 
long  to  realize  that  they  had  fallen  on  a 
mutually  acceptable  way  of  controlling 
what  we  saw  and  what  we  photo¬ 
graphed  .  .  . 

“Photo  opportunities  to  some  degree  are 
unavoidable.  There  are  just  too  many  of 
us  with  too  many  requests.  Pooling  is 
sometimes  an  answer  to  demanding  more 
access  under  more  reasonable  conditions. 
In  fact,  though,  we  must  find  ways  of  say¬ 
ing  no  to  nvany  of  these  situations.  Possi¬ 
bly  if  we  say  no  to  enough  of  them  we 
may  force  institutions  to  deal  with  re¬ 
quests  in  a  more  practical  and  respectful 
manner. 

New  opportunity 

Godfrey  cited  a  new  kind  of  “oppor¬ 
tunity”  offered  photographers  today — ^the 
publicity  crime.  “The  publicity  crime  is  a 
perfect  example  of  how  we  are  used.  It 
appeals  to  our  instincts  for  sensational¬ 
ism,  for  drama;  it  makes  what  some  of  us 
would  call  good  copy  and  great  pictures. 
The  publicity  crime  involves  terror,  kid¬ 
napping  and  often  murder.” 

With  the  photographer  caught  in  the 
middle  by  an  obligation  to  report  the 
crime,  Godfrey  said  that  “on  the  other 
hand  we  have  a  nagging  suspicion  that 
by  reporting  we  are  also  accomplices  in 
the  crime.”  He  said  the  answer  is  to  report 
objectively,  avoid  sensationalism  of  the 
event  in  pictures  as  well  as  words,  and 
strike  a  better  balance  between  the  propo- 
ganda  of  the  event  and  the  reality  of  it. 

At  one  point  Godfrey  referred  to  a 
“photo  opportunity”  at  the  end  of  the 
Bangladesh  war  when  photographers  were 
invited  to  the  Dacca  Polo  Field  and  found 
that  “people  were  going  to  be  murdered 
for  the  camera.”  He  also  recalled  the  Ed¬ 
die  Adams  prize  winning  photo  of  a  Viet 
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Cong  prisoner  being  shot  in  the  head. 
“Whether  or  not  the  suspected  Viet  Cong 
officer  was  in  fact  being  executed  for  the 
camera  can  never  be  answered.  But  the 
point  is,  people  will  murder  other  people 
for  our  benefit  and  we  should  be  very 
aware  of  it.” 

White  House  photos 

The  White  House  photo  opportunities 
received  criticism  from  Godfrey  as  he 
cited  recent  pictures  of  President  Ford 
fixing  his  own  breakfast.  “An  embarrass¬ 
ment”  to  credibility  of  photographers,  God¬ 
frey  observed,  in  that  the  President  no 
longer  made  his  own  breakfast  when  the 
pictures  were  made.  Such  opportunities 
(no  longer  called  “photo  opportunities”  at 
the  White  House)  are  often  “the  only  op¬ 
portunity  we  are  griven,  and  many  pub¬ 
lications  feel  no  qualm  in  publishing  of¬ 
ficial  White  House  photographs  making 
our  access  even  more  limited  .  .  .”  Godfrey 
asked  that  official  White  House  photog¬ 
raphers’  photos  should  be  identified  as 
such  and  not  just  with  the  name  of  the 
photographer. 

“The  honesty  of  photogpi^phs  taken  by 
an  institution’s  photographer  is  question¬ 
able  in  the  journalistic  case.  Publications 
must  be  careful  in  the  use  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  and  they  should  attempt  to  in  every 
case  use  independent  photographers.  A 
glaring  example  of  this  was  the  recent 


use  of  official  White  House  photographs 
to  illustrate  a  story  on  the  President’s 
daughter  in  People  Magazine.  Stanley 
Tretick,  a  freelance  photographer,  had  re¬ 
quested  access  to  do  this  story  but  was 
turned  down  by  the  White  House,  stating 
that  the  President’s  daughter  wanted  to 
keep  a  low  profile  while  the  First  Lady 
was  ailing.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  he 
later  saw  the  story  published  using  White 
House  pictures.  For  all  of  us  it  is  a  loss 
of  access  and  for  photojournalism  it  is  a 
loss  of  credibility.” 

Arrest  photos 

In  his  survey  of  ethics,  responsibility 
and  integrity  in  news  photography,  God¬ 
frey  pointed  out  that  photographing  a 
criminal  suspect  at  the  moment  of  arrest 
could  be  prejudicial  in  that  the  picture 
may  tag  a  suspect  guilty.  He  add^  that 
certain  spot  news  situations  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  arrest  (such  as  the  storming  of 
a  sniper)  are  important  to  the  public’s 
right  to  know. 

Godfrey  began  his  photo  career  in  1963 
with  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  later 
worked  for  the  Houston  Chronicle  and  the 
Topeka  Capital- Journal,  and  then  went  to 
Vietnam  for  the  Associated  ’Press,  and 
worked  for  Life  Magazine  for  two  years 
before  joining  Magnum  Photos  in  1973. 

Another  faculty  member  of  the  Flying 
Short  Course  staff  on  the  coast-to-coast 
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program  was  Wayne  Miller,  former  Life 
photographer  and  Magnum  president  who 
worked  with  Edward  Steichen  in  creating 
the  celebrated  “Family  of  Man”  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Not  enough  good  work 

Miller  occupied  the  closing  spot  on  the 
day-long  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Denver,  and  Los  Angeles  and  said 
too  few  photographers  were  producing 
good  work  that  could  point  in  new  direc¬ 
tions. 

“Our  photographs  about  man  and  man’s 
struggle  are  much  too  much  the  same  ,  .  . 

I  can’t  figure  out  why.  Why  can’t  we  have 
more  break  throughs  ...  is  it  the  medium 
or  is  it  really  us?” 

One  reason  that  “photographers  are  tak¬ 
ing  yesterday’s  photographs”.  Miller  said 
with  blunt  gentleness,  may  be  “cults, 
islands  of  influence,  and  regional  influ¬ 
ences  ...  You  are  followers  and  copiers 
of  technique  and  subject  matter  rather 
than  innovators.” 

Miller  agreed  it  was  “easier  20  or  30 
years  ago  to  break  ground,”  but  added, 
“Are  we  condemned  to  repeat  already 
seen  images?” 

To  young  photographers,  Miller  sug¬ 
gested,  “If  you  want  to  do  your  own 
thing,  begin  by  being  yourself”  and  work 
from  “your  own  viewpoint  and  no  one 
else’s.  To  his  entire  audience  he  said,  “Get 
close  to  the  subject — no  long  lenses  .  .  . 
Next  time  you  load  your  camera  with  a 
fresh  roll  of  film,  stop  for  a  moment  and 
think  because  with  that  roll  of  film  you 
personally  have  the  opportunity  for  saying 
something  that  may  never  be  able  to  be 
said  again.  You  could  break  new  ground 
and  open  up  for  all  of  us  a  whole  new 
world.” 

Ricardo  J.  Ferro,  who  fled  his  native 
Cuba  13  years  ago  and  held  assorted  jobs 
until  he  Wame  a  night  janitor  in  a  Miami 
photo  and  taught  himself  to  take  pictures, 
joined  the  airborne  faculty  as  a  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  Independent  staff  photog¬ 
rapher. 

In  explaining  how  the  paper’s  staff  gets 
“the  special  pictures  only  an  unconven¬ 
tional  photo  department  can  create”,  Ferro 
said  that  in  the  short  chain  of  command 
there  is  no  room  for  entanglement.  “Pho¬ 
tographers  or  photographs  do  not  play  sec¬ 
ond  best  to  stories  and  reporters  at  the 
Times  and  Independent  because  we  just 
don’t  sit  around  in  the  lab  waiting  to  be 
told  what  to  do.  We  are  not  a  necessary 
evil:  we  are  considered  and  respected  as 
an  important  and  creative  tool  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Book  own  time 

“And  the  reason  for  that  is  the  freedom 
that  has  been  created  for  you  to  write 
your  own  assignments ;  book  yourself  time, 
and  shoot  the  story.”  After  the  prints  are 
made,  the  photographer  takes  them  to 
photo  editor  Jack  Belich  or  to  the  director 
of  news  illustration,  George  Sweers.  “The 
managing  editor  in  our  newspaper  has  the 
last  word  when  it  comes  to  news  stories. 
The  director  of  news  illustrations  has  the 
last  word  when  it  comes  to  photos  and  il¬ 
lustrations,”  Ferro  explained. 

(Photos  by  Peter  Karas,  Bergen  County  (N.J.) 

Record) 


Since  such  picture  stories  are  generated 
by  the  photo  department  and  have  not 
been  committed  to  any  specific  department 
of  either  paper,  the  news  illustration  di¬ 
rector  can  put  them  up  for  auction,  and 
this  has  proved  effective,  Ferro  said. 

The  Times  and  Independent  staff  also 
has  to  work  with  preconceived  ideas,  and 
in  such  cases  a  meeting  is  held  between 
the  assigning  editor,  the  N.I.D.,  and  pho¬ 
tographer  to  exchange  ideas.  To  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  make  the  Times  photo  depart¬ 
ment  click,  Ferro  added  “team  work.”  He 
said  that  the  13  photographers  are  not  a 
collection  of  separate  identities  on  the 
same  payroll,  but  they  “hustle  together 
towards  whatever  goal  we  want  to 
achieve.” 

10-member  faculty 

The  NPPA  education  chairman  Cor¬ 
nelius  Keyes,  a  former  television  camera¬ 
man  now  teaching  at  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  arranged  a  faculty  of  ten  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  and  teachers,  includ¬ 
ing  Professor  Cliff  Edom,  University  of 
Missouri,  who  presented  a  series  of  his¬ 
toric  and  prize  winning  news  photographs 
dating  from  a  scene  in  a  cotton  mill  re¬ 
corded  by  Lewis  Rine  in  1909  to  last  year’s 
winners  in  the  Pulitzer  and  Pictures  of  the 
Year  contests. 

The  educational  series  is  held  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  military  personnel  in  uniform  are  ad¬ 
mitted  without  the  registration  fees 
charged  professional  photographers  and 
journalism  students.  The  faculty  flies  from 
city  to  city  aboard  a  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  plane,  with  all  other  expenses  being 
borne  by  NPPA.  Faculty  members  dontae 
their  time. 


A  question  directed  to  Ricardo  Ferro, 
St.  Petersburg  Times  staff  photographer, 
as  a  member  of  the  NPPA  Rying  Short 
Course  faculty  draws  a  contemplative 
reaction. 


PNPA 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Declaring  to  fight  and  be  on  the  side  of 
truth,  the  PNPA  members  all  signed  a 
“Freedom  Scroll.”  PNPA  manager  G. 
Richard  Dew  said,  “It’s  going  to  make  the 
newspaper  world  and  the  public  sit  up 
and  take  notice.” 

The  Freedom  Scroll  is  a  Declaration  of 
Principles  of  Freedom.  “We  enlist  our 
press  freedom  in  the  service  of  truth,”  it 
said.  It  was  presented  orally  at  the  con¬ 
vention  by  president  John  Baum,  publish¬ 
er,  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  designed  to  be  similar  to  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

“Journalists  everywhere  are  invited  to 
join  in  our  fourfold  purpose,”  said  Dew. 
The  principles  are: 

— “To  restate  with  fresh  vigor  the 
principles  of  freedom  upon  which  the 
press  of  the  United  States  is  founded; 

— “To  provide  the  opportunity  for 
PNPA  members  assembled  in  their  50th 
annual  convention  to  renew  their  personal 
dedication  to,  and  appreciation  for,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press; 

— “To  marshall  anew,  both  in  word  and 
deed,  our  efforts  toward  perpetual  preser¬ 
vation  of  that  freedom; 

— “To  acknowledge  emphatically  that 
freedom  of  the  press  belongs  to  the  people ; 
and  to  so  campaign  that  the  people  are 
forever  reminded  of  their  heritage;.” 

The  Scroll  further  reads:  “We  recognize 
the  granting  of  freedom  is  one  thing;  its 
preservation  is  another.” 

They  subscribed  to  the  credo:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  truth  is  the  master  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  ...  We  believe  that  a  vital  link  in 
our  stewardship  of  this  freedom  is  to 
serve  the  public’s  right  to  know  the  truth 
concerning  events  of  public  importance 
and  concern. 

“We  believe  intelligence,  accuracy  ob¬ 
jectively  and  fairness  to  be  prime  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  press,  and  we  pledge  to 
see  elimination  of  abuses  of  these  stand¬ 
ards  when  they  occur  .  .  .  But  only  the 
press — most  especially  the  newspapers — 
provide  an  info  mational  vehicle  for  as¬ 
suring  it,  and  then  so  long  as  they  fulfill 
their  role  and  maintain  the  highest  level 
of  responsibility. 

“We  also  believe  that  this  dedication, 
this  rekindly  of  responsibility  and  aware¬ 
ness  by  members  of  our  profession,  will  be 
unavailing  unless  the  people  of  this  nation 
also  pick  up  the  challenge.  Without  their 
understanding  and  support,  freedom  could 
also  die;  with  their  participation  as  part¬ 
ners  with  the  press,  freedom  will  flourish,” 
said  the  Scroll. 

Fifteen  pioneers  of  the  PNPA  were 
also  inducted  into  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame.  And  a  film,  available 
from  PNPA,  called  the  “Spirit  of  Free¬ 
dom”  was  shown,  portraying  Ben  Franklin 
coming  into  a  modern  newspaper. 

• 

No  endorsements 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  says  it  won’t  en¬ 
dorse  political  candidates  this  year.  “In 
the  wake  of  Watergate,  the  credibility  of 
America’s  politicians  has,  I  believe,  receded 
to  its  lowest  level  in  my  lifetime,”  said 
Press  editor  John  Troan  in  a  column. 
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Lower  3rd  period 
earnings  reported 
by  Knight  group 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  announced  a 
reduction  in  third  quarter  earnings  which 
put  nine  months  results  at  $1.40  per  share 
compared  with  $1.48  for  the  comparable 
period  last  year. 

Here  are  the  results: 

— Third  quarter  earnings  per  share 
were  31  cents  compared  to  45  cents  last 
year. 

— Total  revenues  for  the  quarter  were 
$91,051,000  compared  with  $81,896,000  last 
year. 

— Net  income  for  the  quarter  was  $3,- 
306,000  compared  to  $4,823,000  last  year. 

— Total  revenue  for  the  first  nine 
months  was  $279,026,000  compared  to 
$246,100,000  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

— Net  income  for  the  first  nine  months 
was  $14,779,000  compared  wdth  $15,534,- 
000  last  year. 

In  the  regular  quarterly  joint  letter  to 
shareholders,  Lee  Hills,  chairman,  and 
Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  president,  said: 

“Factors  adversely  affecting  third  quar¬ 
ter  results  included  one  less  Sunday  in 
the  quarter,  a  26  per  cent  increase  in  the 
market  price  of  newsprint,  a  7.4  per  cent 
decline  in  advertising  linage  and  costs 
related  to  the  proposed  merger  with  Ridd- 
er  Publications,  Inc. 

“The  advertising  decline  was  due  large¬ 
ly  to  the  slowdowm  in  the  economy.  Some 
cities  have  been  affected  more  than  others 
though  nearly  all  have  had  a  reduction 
in  classified  linage  which  relates  directly 
to  employment  and  the  sale  of  autos  and 
houses. 

“While  the  loss  of  the  Sunday  was  sig¬ 
nificant  as  far  as  third  quarter  results 
were  concerned  (Sunday  newspapers  have 
greater  circulation  and  carry  more  adver¬ 
tising),  it  had  no  bearing  on  the  nine 
month  results  since  the  number  of  Sun¬ 
days  was  the  same. 

“We  are  implementing  further  selected 
advertising  and  circulation  increases  at 
several  of  our  newspapers  starting  with 
the  fourth  quarter.  Some  additional  bene¬ 
fit  will  be  received  during  the  quarter 
from  the  more  complete  phasing  in  of  rate 
increases  announced  earlier  in  the  year.” 
«  «  * 

Booth  reports 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  said  net  income 
for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30 


increased  17.5  percent  over  comparable 
1973  results  to  $8,080,000,  or  $1.65  per 
share.  Operating  revenues  were  $114,106,- 
000,  14.6  percent  ahead  of  those  recorded 
in  the  same  1973  period. 

For  the  three  month  period  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1974,  net  income  increased 
12.0  percent  over  the  comparable  1973 
period  to  $2,888,000  or  59  cents  a  share. 
Operating  revenues  in  the  quarter  in¬ 
creased  16.6  percent  over  the  prior  year’s 
results. 

New'spaper  operating  results  continued 
to  refiect  the  gains  in  efficiency  achieved 
from  conversion  to  computerized  photo¬ 
composition  at  all  newspapers.  Advertis¬ 
ing  linage  w-as  favorable  during  the  quar¬ 
ter,  surpassing  the  level  of  the  prior  year 
by  4.3  percent.  Year-to-date  advertising 
linage  has  increased  3.3  percent.  In  the 
quarter,  operating  revenues  at  the  news¬ 
papers  increased  8.5  percent  over  last 
year,  reflecting  rate  increases  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  as  well  as  increased 
advertising  linage. 

Parade  continued  to  record  sizable  in¬ 
creases  in  advertising,  circulation  and 
contract  printing  revenues.  Third  quarter 
revenues  increased  27.2  percent  over  the 
level  of  last  year  and  year-to-date  reven¬ 
ues  increased  23.6  percent.  Advertising 
pages  in  Parade  for  the  first  nine  months 
were  at  a  level  9  percent  above  1973. 
Parade’s  has  had  two  advertising  rate 
increases  totaling  approximately  15  per¬ 
cent  thus  far  in  1974.  These  increases 
have  partially  offset  the  very  significant 
increases  incurred  in  the  cost  of  roto- 
grravure  newsprint  and  ink.  Booth  said. 

An  increase  in  earnings  on  investments 
in  marketable  securities  has  also  helped 
in  partially  offsetting  the  sharply  in¬ 
creased  raw  material  costs  being  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  newspaper  properties  and 
Parade. 

*  *  * 

Multimedia  earnings 

Multimedia,  Inc.  announced  that  net 
earnings  for  the  third  quarter  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30  increased  24%  to  $1,572,766. 
Earnings  per  share  were  $.36  compared  to 
$.29  for  the  third  period  of  last  year.  Nine 
months  results  produced  earnings  of 
$4,920,017,  a  17%  increase  over  1973  and 
earnings  per  share  of  $1.12  versus  $.96. 

Operating  revenues  were  $14,059,898  for 
the  three  months,  a  13%  increase,  and  also 
13%  greater  for  the  nine  months  or 
$41,391,923.  Broadcasting  revenues  w'ere 
strong  in  the  third  quarter,  24%  ahead  of 
the  third  quarter  of  1973.  Newspaper  rev¬ 
enues  gained  8%  for  the  quarter.  Com¬ 
bined  operating  profits  increased  20%  to 
$3,368,406  for  the  quarter  and  15%  to 
$10,599,020  for  the  nine  months. 
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Post-Christmas  ads 

Fisher-Price  Toys  Division  of  Quaker 
Oats  Co.  will  repeat  its  post-Christmas 
newspaper  ad  program  with  full  page 
color  ads  in  430  Sunday  supplements  on 
January  19.  This  is  the  same  number  used 
last  year.  The  company  said  the  ads  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  40%  increase  in  over-the- 
counter  sales  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 
The  “Rainy  Day”  campaign  was  started  in 
1971. 
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Weekly  paper  started 
by  Wichita  station 

KAKE  television  and  radio,  which  op¬ 
erates  out  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  has  founded 
a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Wichita  Sun. 

A  tabloid  with  a  free  circulation  of  107,- 
000,  the  Sun  put  out  its  first  issue  October 
9. 

Its  staff  includes  publisher  Martin 
Umansky,  who  is  also  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  KAKE  stations; 
acting  managing  editor  Richard  Crocker, 
on  a  four  month  leave  of  absence  from 
his  assistant  editor  slot  at  the  Washington 
Post;  seven  full-time  reporters  and  one 
full-time  photographer. 

Except  for  Umansky  and  the  KAKE 
weatherman,  who  writes  four-day  fore¬ 
casts  for  the  Sun,  there  is  no  other  cross¬ 
over  of  KAKE  news  or  advertising  person¬ 
nel. 

According  to  Umansky,  KAKE  publishes 
the  Sun  to  provide  in-depth  news  coverage 
the  broadcast  media  can  not. 

So  far,  the  editorial  staff  has  been  con¬ 
centrating  on  coverage  of  the  local  and 
state  political  campaigns.  “After  the  elec¬ 
tion,  we’ll  get  into  investigative  report¬ 
ing,”  says  Crocker,  “with  reporters  like 
Randy  Bro3\Ti,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  two 
years  ago  for  the  Omaha  Sun  series  on 
Boys  Town,  assisting.” 

Distributed  door-to-door  in  Wichita  each 
Wednesday  morning,  the  Sun  contains  an 
extensive  entertainment  and  cultural  sec¬ 
tion  with  complete  television  and  radio 
listings,  and  syndicated  Jack  Anderson 
and  George  Will  columns  and  “Doones- 
bury”  and  “Charles  Barsotti’s  Funny 
Forum”  cartoons. 


Earnings  are  doubled 

Abitibi  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  reports  consoli¬ 
dated  net  earnings  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30  more  than  doubled  to 
$35,938,000  to  $1.96  a  share  as  compared 
with  $16,302,000  or  88  cents  during  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

The  results  included  Abitibi’s  Interest  in 
the  earnings  of  Mattabi  Mines  Ltd.  which 
yielded  $7,465,000  or  42  cents  a  share  com¬ 
pared  with  $5,032,000  or  28  cents  a  share 
in  1973. 

Net  sales  were  $388,939,000,  a  35-per¬ 
cent  increase  over  1973. 

The  continued  strong  demand  for  news¬ 
print  and  fine  papers  contributed  to  the 
improved  earnings,  the  company  said  in  a 
release. 


Whiskey  holiday  ads 
set  in  80  papers 

Over  340  ads  will  appear  in  80  news¬ 
papers  across  the  nation  for  a  holiday 
season  campaign  for  Johnny  Walker  Red 
whiskey,  a  product  of  Somerset  Importers 
Ltd. 

The  campaign  which  uses  magazines, 
outdoor  and  transit  as  well  was  desigpied 
by  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  Advertising 
Inc. 
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Ellis  joins  UFS 

Harry  Ellis,  Jr.,  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  eastern  sales  manager  of  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate,  has  joined  United 
Features  as  sales  consultant.  Ellis  will 
work  out  of  the  New  York  offices  of 
United  Features  and  also  visit  selected 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

Ellis  entered  the  syndicate  field  as  a 
sales  executive  with  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  and  when  it  merged  into  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate,  he  became 
eastern  sales  manager  and  retained  charge 
of  the  eastern  region  when  Publishers  and 
Hall  merged. 


Sales  responsibilities 
given  to  UPI  managers 

Broad  new  marketing  responsibilities 
will  be  given  to  domestic  division  man¬ 
agers  of  United  Press  International  under 
a  program  announced  by  Rod  Beaton, 
president  of  UPI. 

The  five  division  executives  will  become 
general  executives  of  the  company  report¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  president  and  to  H.  C. 
Thornton,  vicepresident-marketing,  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  1975. 

They  are  Richard  A.  Litfin,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Pacific  Division;  Robert  E.  Cren- 
nen,  Dallas,  Southwest;  Donald  J.  Brydon, 
Chicago,  Central;  Fred  Parker,  Atlanta, 
Southern;  and  William  B.  Ketter,  Boston, 
Northeast. 

Administrative  and  personnel  responsi¬ 
bilities  previously  held  by  the  division 
executives  will  come  under  the  new  office 
of  vicepresident  and  superintendent  of 
bureaus  in  New  York.  Robert  E.  Page, 
former  Asia  division  manager,  moved  re¬ 
cently  from  Hong  Kong  to  New  York  to 
assume  that  new  position. 

Beaton  said  the  realignment  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  is  part  of  a  general  restructuring 
of  UPI’s  top  management.  It  is  being 
coordinated  with  the  introduction  of  the 
company’s  regional  information  storage 
and  retrieval  system  across  the  country. 
This  program,  utilizing  computers  and 
video  display  terminals  for  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  distribution,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  early  next  year. 


Tokyo  paper  execs 
resign  over  losses 

The  president  and  the  entire  16-mem¬ 
ber  board  of  directors  of  Mainichi  Shim- 
bun,  one  of  the  three  largest  national 
newspapers  in  Japan,  resigned  October  26 
because  of  serious  financial  difficulties  the 
company  had  encountered. 

The  paper’s  circulation  and  ad  revenues 
have  dropped  due  partly  to  current  busi¬ 
ness  decline,  which  is  expected  to  bring 
about  a  $10  million  deficit  for  the  paper. 
Mainichi’s  revenues  from  circulation  and 
advertising  for  its  fiscal  year  ending  in 
November  are  expected  to  exceed  $333- 
million. 


Apartment  house 
is  locale  of 
new  King  strip 

A  California  free-lance  panel  cartoon¬ 
ist  and  director/writer  for  animated  films, 
Clifford  Harris,  has  created  a  new  daily 
and  Sunday  comic  strip  which  King  Fea- 
tres  will  launch  November  18. 

The  strip  titled  “Occupant”  features  a 
cast  of  characters  in  a  multi-family  house, 
headed  by  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Murkey, 
who  is  not  very  ably,  assisted  by  her 
superintendent  husband  in  running  the 
building.  Other  characters  include  Dr. 
Brightside,  a  practicing  psychiatrist; 
Violet  Valentine,  a  husband-hunter;  and 
Mr.  Guru,  who  knows .  the  answer  to 
everything  except  how  to  raise  the  rent 
money. 


Superintendent  Murphy  makes  a  call  in  King's 
new  daily  and  Sunday  strip  "Occupant"  by 
Clifford  Harris. 

Pennsylvania,  and  did  television  and 
movie  animations  in  New  York,  now 
works  in  his  home  studio  in  Van  Nuys, 
California,  and  has  sold  gag  panels  to 
national  magazines.  He  had  had  two 
shows  of  his  paintings,  a  one-man  photog¬ 
raphy  show,  authored  several  books  for 
children  and  won  six  New  York  Art  Direc¬ 
tor  Awards.  One  of  his  films  is  in  the 
permanent  collections  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 


Timely  editorials 

United  Press  International  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  new  weekly  feature  on  its 
newswires  called  “The  National  Sampler.” 
It  is  a  roundup  of  timely  editorials  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers  around  the  country 
and  is  transmitted  for  Friday  afternoon 
editions. 
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Harris,  who  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre, 


DR.  HERBERT  STEIN  brings  unique  expertise  and  rare  perspective 
to  Business  and  Opinion  pages. 


Until  September  DR.  STEIN  was  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Now  he  writes  a  weekly  column  on  the 
economic  crises  that  confront  America  and  the  world.  (A  monthly 
article  appears  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal.) 


DR.  HERBERT  STEIN’s  column,  The  Economy  Today,  is  available 
scannable  (any  font),  camera-ready,  or  by  electronic  feed. 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017, 

(212)  682-3020 


DR.  HERBERT  STEIN,  as  chief 
economic  consultant  to  two 
presidents,  writes  with  authority  on 
the  roots  of  our  business  and 
financial  problems  —  and  the 
options  that  lie  ahead.  He  writes  as  a 
practical  man  (few  theories,  plenty 
of  facts).  And  his  style  is  so  down-to- 
earth  that  anybody  (even  professors 
of  economics)  can  understand  him. 
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Textbook  protests 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

in  Circuit  Court;  and  Mike  White,  the 
Gazette’s  federal  court  reporter,  handled 
the  federal  injunctions  in  the  textbooks 
case.  * 

Publisher  Chilton  said,  “We’ve  been 
treating  this  like  any  other  news  story  and 
reporting  it  the  way  it  is ;  what  the  police 
authorities  and  the  school  board  has  to 
say.  We’re  a  pretty  free-swinging  news¬ 
paper,  and  we  lay  it  out  the  way  we  see  it. 

“Our  coverage,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
fair;  the  antitexters  have  had  more  news 
stories  than  the  protexters.  Dammit,  I  try 
to  run  a  fair  newspaper.  I’m  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  fairness  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  We’ve  printed  all  these  letters. 
We’re  more  than  willing  to  print  every¬ 
body’s  views,”  said  Chilton. 

The  coverage  was  even  extended  to  a 
Gazette  poll,  which  operates  mostly  around 
election  time  to  take  a  poll  on  the  various 
local  candidates  running  in  November. 
“We  included  in  the  poll  a  question  on  the 
textbooks  issue  and  printed  the  results  of 
the  survey;  showing  the  plurality  of  the 
people  being  antitextbook,”  said  Chilton. 

Besides  the  usual  reporting  on  the  issue 
and  the  special  features,  various  Gazette 
columnists  such  as  editor  Harry  Hoffman, 
city  editor  Marsh,  associate  editor  L.  T. 
Anderson,  A.  L.  Hardman,  C.  0.  Johnson, 
Terry  Marchal,  James  F.  Dent  and  Robert 
Baker  took  off  on  the  protesters  and  text¬ 
books. 

Reaction  to  editorials 

Both  the  Mail  and  Gazette  have  had 
front  page  editorials  and  many  inside. 
Jack  Maurice  said  that  at  the  Mail  “we 
can’t  prove  any  direct  effect  of  the  edi¬ 
torials.  But  I  think  mine  have  helped  sort 
of  relax  the  tension  and  bring  some  re¬ 
newed  attention  to  the  problems  of  law 
and  order  and  maintaining  public  safety.” 

Chilton  says  his  editorials  in  the  Gazette 
have  served  to  rile  the  antibook  forces 
even  more.  The  first  one  he  wrote  for  the 
front  page  went  like  this :  “.  .  .  In  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  there  is  the  point  when 
certain  actions  become  intolerable.  The 
point  has  been  reached  in  the  Kanawha 
County  textbook  dispute.  The  decision  to 
approve  the  new  textbooks  was  arrived  at 
in  a  democratic  process  after  full  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate.  It  is  perfectly  proper  for 
those  who  opposed  the  textbooks  to  voice 
their  objections. 

“It  is  not  proper  for  opponents,  how¬ 
ever,  to  force  their  opposition  down  the 
throat  of  everybody  else — which  is  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  .  .  .  Antitextbook 
partisans  are  engaged  in  reprehensible 
behavior  that  violates  common  sense,  com¬ 
mon  decency  and  the  common  law  .  .  .  ,” 
wrote  Chilton. 

In  another  one,  he  wrote  “.  .  .  Why 
should  it  be  supposed  that  the  county’s 
public  school  teachers,  many  of  whom  no 
doubt  conduct  Sunday  school  classes,  will 
teach  contempt  for  virtue  because  of  a 
vulgarity  in  a  textbook?” 

Chilton  said  a  front  page  editorial  he 
wrote  epecifically  cost  the  paper  about  200 
subscri^rs.  When  they  wrote  their  let- 
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ters  to  the  editor,  they  said  they  were 
dropping  the  Gazette  b^ause  of  a  certain 
editorial.  The  circulation  department  faced 
other  problems  because  of  the  Gazette’s 
stand.  Marsh  said  there  were  instances  of 
motor  carriers  refusing  to  deliver  the 
paper  on  philosophical  grounds.  And 
Marsh  said  there  could  be  up  to  500  can¬ 
cellations  of  the  paper  because  of  the  edi¬ 
torials.  “We  have  caught  a  great  deal  of 
flack  from  the  protesters,”  he  said. 

Letters  against  books 

In  September  1973,  the  Gazette  printed 
83  letters,  and  this  September  the  paper 
printed  287  letters,  and  300  letters  are 
expected  to  be  printed  for  October,  said 
Chilton.  Usually  the  letters  occupy  the 
page  across  from  the  editorial  page  and 
sometimes  take  an  extra  page. 

Both  the  Gazette  and  the  Mail  try  to 
publish  all  letters  as  long  as  they  aren’t 
libelous.  Letters  have  been  arriving  since 
last  spring,  but  because  of  the  heavy  news 
coverage  since  the  beginning  of  school  on 
the  issue,  the  number  of  letters  dramatic¬ 
ally  increased. 

Editing  of  the  letters  on  the  Gazette,  for 
instance,  is  only  reduction  in  length.  “We 
use  a  rule  of  thumb  of  30  typewritten 
lines.  Some  letters  we  get  are  10  or  15 
pages  long,  filled  with  Biblical  references. 
The  writers  say  something  like  T  don’t 
know  much,  but  I  know  my  Bible’  or  ‘God 
will  punish  you,’  ”  said  Marsh. 

Marsh  said  the  reaction  of  the  public  to 
the  Gazette  is  similar  to  that  of  many 
people  to  what  the  Washington  Post  re¬ 
ported  on  Watergate.  “There  is  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  we  caused  the  whole  thing.  It’s 
just  another  example  of  the  press  being 
mistrusted  by  the  people.  There  are  a  lot 
of  parallel’s  in  Charleston  to  the  people’s 
reaction  to  Watergate.  The  press  is  just 
a  patsy  for  whoever  wants  to  attack  it.” 

City  editor  for  three  years.  Marsh  was 
previously  a  statehouse  reporter,  and  has 
worked  at  the  Gazette  22  years,  covering 
all  beats,  including  police  and  court. 

“It’s  the  same  with  us  as  it  was  with  the 
Washington  reporters  I  believe,”  he  said. 
“They  weren’t  really  in  favor  of  Richard 
Nixon,  and  we  are  not  in  favor  of  the 
protesters.  But  our  reporters  can  still 
write  fairly  about  the  situation,  even 
though  we  have  a  fairly  liberal  editorial 
policy.  We  wanted  Nixon  impeached  in 
1968.  But  the  problem  in  West  Virginia  is 
that  the  people  have  a  tendency  to  confuse 
the  editorials  we  write  with  the  news 
stories.” 

Threats,  phone  calls 

“We  get  a  great  deal  of  phone  calls  from 
people  who  say  ‘You  people  think  you’re 
so  smart’  and  similar  accusations.  They 
tell  us  we’re  biased  or  ‘You  just  repent  or 
God’s  going  to  strike  you  dead.’  Kay 
Michael  reported  on  the  school  board 
members  threatened  by  thunderbolt.  I 
have  had  comments  in  essence  ‘God’s  going 
to  take  care  of  you’  or  ‘You’ll  have  to 
answer  for  what  you  do’  and  ‘You  can’t 
be  cruel  to  the  children  of  God,’  ”  said 
Marsh. 

He  said  he  was  “kind  of  surprised  at  the 
tenor  of  publicity  around  the  country.  I 
would  have  thought  the  publicity  from  the 
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national  press  would  have  been  that  the 
crazy  snake  handlers  of  Appalachia  are 
out,  but  the  press  was  so  serious  about  it 
all.  The  people  here  are  so  serious  about 
their  cause  and  seem  so  devout  and  sincere 
that  the  out-of-towners  are  reading  all 
kinds  of  deeper  things  into  it.” 

Marsh  said  Reg  Murphy,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  came  into  the  Ga¬ 
zette  recently  and  told  him  that  he  thinks 
the  protesters  are  symptomatic  of  people’s 
deep  distrust  and  discontent  with  govern¬ 
ment  in  general  and  school  systems  in 
particular.  Murphy  told  Marsh  he  thinks 
similar  uprisings  will  occur  in  other  areas. 

In  writing  her  stories  for  the  Gazette, 
Kay  Michael  said  she  herself  had  not  been 
threatened.  “But  there  were  the  clenched 
fists.”  She  recalled  photographer  Larry 
Pierce  was  told  to  “Put  that  camera  away 
or  we’ll  break  your  leg.”  But  it  was  an 
idle  threat.  “The  television  people  stand 
out  more.  The  newspaper  people  can  blend 
into  a  crowd  more  and  it’s  easier  to  avoid 
being  involved  in  any  violence,”  said 
Michael. 

Press  is  target 

Lynn  Withrow  of  the  Mail  said  that 
much  of  the  people’s  anger  against  the 
press  stemmed  from  their  thinking  that 
the  stories  were  biased.  “Protesters  say 
we’re  not  being  fair  with  them;  when  they 
have  7,000  for  instance  at  a  rally,  they  say 
we  report  they  only  had  1,000.  They  say 
the  newspaper  slants  things  to  its  way  of 
thinking.  I’ve  even  been  accused  that  some 
of  my  stories  are  trying  to  cause  division 
when  I  actually  just  quote  what  they  say,” 
said  Withrow.  She  gave  the  example  of 
two  ministers  who  gave  differing  opinions 
and  when  the  statements  came  out  in  a 
story,  the  wife  of  one  called  to  protest  the 
way  the  story  was  handled. 

“Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  people 
against  the  books  blame  the  press  and  are 
angry  at  the  media  for  its  coverage,”  said 
Marsh.  The  letters  are  running  eight  to 
ten  against  the  books  and  against  the 
press,  he  said.  Pickets  on  two  occasions 
threatened  to  turn  over  a  van  belonging  to 
television  station  WSAZ,  based  in  Hunt¬ 
ington  but  with  an  office  in  Charleston. 
Roy  Brassfield,  news  director  of  television 
station  WCHS,  had  to  get  police  help  to 
get  out  of  the  board  of  education  building 
which  was  surrounded  by  several  hundred. 
WCHS  had  also  editorialized  in  favor  of 
the  books. 

On  a  recent  day  when  E&P  spoke  with 
Chilton,  he  said  a  large  group  of  funda¬ 
mentalist  preachers  and  parents  brought 
their  demonstration  “right  in  front  of  our 
office.  The  leader  came  in  and  was  inter¬ 
viewed,  and  the  group  had  their  pictures 
taken  with  their  pickets.”  Chilton  said  the 
group  had  found  some  sexual  illustrations 
in  a  book  taken  from  a  school  library.  He 
said  the  paper  was  deliberating  “whether 
to  use  these  common  street  sexual  terms  in 
the  newspaper.  They  said  if  you  don’t 
want  to  use  these  illustrations  and  words 
in  the  paper,  why  do  you  think  they  should 
be  in  textbooks  in  the  junior  high  school 
library?  They  had  a  pretty  good  argu¬ 
ment.  But  it  doesn’t  bother  me  in  the 
slightest.  I  like  to  go  to  X-rated  movies, 
so  these  school  books  couldn’t  possibly 
bother  me,”  said  Chilton. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

10/22 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  AVi 

American  Financial  CorV>.  (OTC)  .  i'A 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  I&% 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  22 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  VL 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  vJt 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  2% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  23% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  4% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  VU 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  25Vj 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  \»U 

Lee  foterprise  (AMEX)  .  12% 

Media  General  JAMEX)  .  14% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  10% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  »% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  2% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  4 

Ouabacor  (AMEX)  .  — 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  II 

Spaidal  (OTC)  .  10% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  10% 


Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  30% 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  lO*/* 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  8% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  lYi/j 

SUPPLiERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  4 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2% 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  11% 

Barkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSEJ  .  12 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  lIVi 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  5% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  23% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  53% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  21% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  42% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  7% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  72% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  5 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  21% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  37% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  28% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  17% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  13% 


Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (C^  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AM^j  . . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSEi  .... 
Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 


7 

41% 

40% 

i% 

4/1 

25% 

25 

3% 

3% 

22% 

23% 

Y% 

7% 

7% 

40% 

43% 

4% 

♦A 

12 

11% 

20% 

20 

14% 

12% 

14% 

14% 

5% 

5% 

II 

10% 

10 

10% 

8% 

4% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  . 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane.  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  ((NYSE)  . 

Needham.  Harper  t  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BICENTENNIAL 


EXPERTLY  RESEARCHED  and  well- 
written  weekly  column,  keyed  to  same 
dates  200  years  a^,  on  political  and 
military  events  and  social  changes  lead¬ 
ing  to  War  of  Independence.  Begins 
December.  Good  rates.  No  contracts; 
gentlemen’s  agreement.  Box  2211, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

^NTERT^Nm^^EVIE^ 

CRITIC  will  review  New  York  City 
dance/ music/ theatre  events  for  your 
paper  or  syndicate.  Weekly  or  you- 
name-it-basis.  Box  1177,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURES  WANTED 


TV  LOG 


TV  EDITORIAL  MATERIAL,  typeset 
with  local  stations.  Everything  you 
need  for  your  own  TV  tab.  Tel-Aire 
Publications.  2112,  McKinney,  Dallas, 
Texas  76201. 

UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 
We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete 
TV  Program  Log  each  week  that  offers 
listings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
storylines  and  movie  highlights.  Mate¬ 
rial  comes  to  you  already  typeset  in 
camera-ready  veloxes.  9  to  9%  or 
12-piea  column  measures  available. 
Write  for  samples  and  additional  in¬ 
formation.  Box  8060,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

WEEKLY  COLUMNS  SOUGHT  on 

health,  nostalgia  and  fixed  income  liv-  16  STATES  and  CANADA  now  enjoy 
ing  for  senior  citizens.  Top  quality  "ELMER  STOON,”  the  outdoorman. 
only.  Box  4098,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  FREE  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEA- 
_ _ _ — - -  TURES,  P.O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley, 

HUMOR  Oa“*- 


WEEKLY  BLACK  COMMENTARY 
with  song  parody.  Samples.  Parodix, 
Box  2240,  Chicago,  III.  60690. 

THE  SKI  BAG — Weeklies  only.  Best  in 
ski  news.  Regionals.  800-word  weekly 
column,  $6.00.  George  Faulkner,  P,  O. 
Box  278,  Tellurede,  Colo.  81436. 


BIDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment.  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscoi>e,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
putsle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual¬ 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.60,  based  upon  circulation. 

P.O.  Box  996,  Newmsm.  Ga.  30263. 

Ph.:  (404)  253-6366 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATXTRES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FIFTY-YEAR-OLD  SYNDICATE,  with 
liopular  line  of  features,  seeks  merger 
with  another  syndicate.  Box  4040, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NVW  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Sales,  mergers,  acquisitions,  plant  con¬ 
versions.  promotions.  What’s  your  prob¬ 
lem  T  Associated  Media  Consultants, 
P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown,  S.C.  29440. 

EDITOIUPUBLISHER  will  trade  places 
with  same  for  1  month.  With  it  goes 
my  beach  ai>artment  in  south  Califor¬ 
nia.  We  exchange  fresh  ideas  for  large 
offset  weekly/small  daily.  Box  4128, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


3  CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 

ith  A  dROULATION-WIN  SimE-FIRS 
[sr  for  TOO  U.S.  cities.  The  world-discovery 
(0.  "Christ  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Oboes'’ 
(U.S.  book  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
—  Holy  Shroud  of  Christ,  November  1974 
ns.  publishing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series 


publishing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  87  pictures 
for  newspapers.  Sure-Fire  guarantee: 
After  4  weeks  series  from  16  up  to 
60%  paid  circulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fae^  under  16%  circulation-wla 
no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-sensational  series  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Slngle-excluslve-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 
your  clear  city-interests  to  Box  2244, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


WILL  YOUR  CIRCULATION  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  be  ready  for  advanced 
systems!  Can  your  information  flow  be 
streamlined?  Let  me  sinalyze  your  op¬ 
eration  and  develop  plans  for  tighter 
eontrol  and  better  ser^ce. 

ROBERT  L.  FRENCH 
SUMMIT  CENTER 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  76102 
(817)  332-6333 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67664,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans. 
66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  WORTH 
IN  A  SELLER’S  MARKET? 
Write  for  an  evaluation  formula  to 
Conway  Craig,  Box  28182,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78228,  or  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas 
75218. 

DOUBLiDAY  MEDIA 
Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  CATV 
and  Newspapers 

(612)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.  O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — It’s  the  Mr- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Ihis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  h^WSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  ft  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20046 
(202)  NAtional  8-1138 

Nei^ations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 

CLARENCE  W.  TABB  ft  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (718)  664-9414 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile,  Ala.  (206)  666-0893 
6464  Government  Blvd. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  (^al.  93247 
(209)  662-2687 
(Day  or  Night) 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (818)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (813)  788-8068  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
(Consultations 

(Wt  handl*  diferent  proftrlitt,  til  iyptt, 
from  our  two  e|ic#r.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,"  P.O.  Box  U.  Norton.  Kans. 
67664.  Office  phone  (918)  927-8407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.O.  Box  7183,  Shawnee 
Mission,,  Kans.  66107.  Office  (918) 
286-6280;  Res.  (918)  881-6116. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS- 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 

And  the  fellow  who  placed  the 
following  ad  knew  his  business 
too: 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE.  Small  Mid¬ 
western  offset  daily.  Manager  wants 
to  retire.  Minimum  down  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyer.  Long  term  on  balance. 
Box  XXX,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


He  settled  his  estate  alright — 
and  settled  it  fast — ^with  58 
prospective  buyers  after  just  3 
insertions  in  E&P  Classifieds! 
The  total  cost  of  his  5-line  ad 
— ^just  $30.00. 

If  you’re  looking  for  someone 
to  take  over  your  newspaper, 
give  us  a  call.  Or,  if  you’re 
a  broker,  let  us  help  make  you 
(and  your  clients)  richer! 
We’ve  got  all  the  right  connec¬ 
tions! 

EDITOR  I  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  PL  2-7053 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


(PayaMa  with  order ) 

(Ramlffasea  sfeauld  accompany  copy 

4-wMki 

unloss 

crodlf  feat  boon  atfablfikocf). 

3-wttki 

4-wMks 

2-wNkl 

3-wttki 

1-wttk 

2-wNki 

1-wttk 

Count  5  •ftrii*  words  ptr  lino  or  38  chonetm  and/or  ipacts 
3  lints  minimum  (no  abbmiations) 

Add  SOd  ptr  Instrtion  for  box  stnrltt  and  count  as  an  additional  lint  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  strrlct  on  box  numbers  also  availablt  at  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

Tht  ust  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClattMod  Contract  Ratot  Avalloblo  On  Raquatt 

WBBKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
TuoMlay.  4:30  PM  Now  York  Tima 

Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day  at  they  art  rtcthttd,  an  nlld  tor  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ava.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


HIGH  PROFIT  controlled  circulation  EKPERIENCE3)  NEWSPAPERMAN 

weekly  new^aper  on  Florida’s  Gold  with  cash  to  invest,  seeks  full  or  part 

(Toast.  Grossing  over  a  quarter  million  interest  in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Must 

with  unlimited  potential  for  one  with  be  offset,  located  on  or  near  coast, 

knowledgfe  and  experience.  $250,000.  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  4039,  Editor  A 

Box  4082,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 


Address . 


Authorized  by 


Claaalflcation . 


ADVERTISING  NEWSPAPER,  35,000 
copies  distributed  to  over  500  businesses. 
Write  225  W.  Woodland,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.  46807.  (219)  466-2505. 


NEW  ENGLAND  (XIASTAL  WEEKLY 
oig>ortunity  in  good  growth  area.  An¬ 
nual  volume  over  $600,000.  but  priced 
to  move  at  $315,000,  with  terms  avail¬ 
able  to  responsible  purchaser.  Composi¬ 
tion  equipment  included.  W.  B.  Grimes 
&  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20045. 

WEST  COAST  WEEKLY.  Offset,  gross¬ 
ing  $120,000.  Solid,  rapidly  growing 
area.  Only  $25,000  down.  Ideal  mom 
and  pop  operation,  but  really  has  far 
greater  potential  for  someone  with  re¬ 
sources.  Publisher  unable  to  devote  full 
time.  We’re  particular  who  we  sell  to; 
must  stand  close  checking.  Box  4121, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  MAINE — Weekly  newspaper 
established  1956  plus  New  England’s 
fastest  growing  and  one-of-its-kind 
monthly  magazine  established  1962, 
plus  fully  equipped  offset  job  shop — 
plus  100-year-old  4  bedroom  home  on 
15  beautiful  acres,  2  horse  stables — 
1  with  4  box  stalls — 1  with  2  box  stalls, 
large  fenced  riding  ring,  spring  fed 
pond — 1  mile  to  schools,  shopping.  Sell 
as  complete  package  for  $150,000  or 
sell  part.  2nd  mortgage  available.  Write 
or  call  LIBRA  REAL  ESTATE.  HAMP¬ 
DEN,  MAINE  04444.  (207)  862-4060. 


ONLY  $6000  DOWN  to  buy  eastern 
New  York  State  weekly  without  com¬ 
petition  in  its  own  community.  (Com¬ 
position  equipment  included.  Ideal  for 
husband/wife  team.  W,  B.  Grimes  & 
Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045. 


ZONE  1  OFFSET  WEEKLY.  Over  5000 
paid.  2nd  class  permit.  Minimum  down 
to  qualified  buyer.  Box  4134,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Weekly  newspaper  in  Zone 
1  grossing  $60,000-)-  in  solid  economic 
grrowth  area,  seeking  qualified  buyer. 
Box  4135,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  3  OPFSETT  WEE^CLY  in  pou- 
lous  area  North  (Carolina.  Grosses  $100,- 
000  per  year.  Well  equipped.  Box  4026, 
ECditor  &  Publisher. 

Edifor  Cr  Publisfeer  ClatsModt: 

4t  effecffva  In  the  newspaper 
cemmunffy  at  yaur  newspaper's 
clatsNIeds  ore  in  year  cammnnffy. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run; _ Weeks _ -Till  Forbidden 

g  Please  mdicate  exact  classification  in  wtrich  ad  is  to  appear.  ^ 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Tlilnl  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  1 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

PRIVATE  PARTY  with  sufficient  back- 
gn’ound  and  capital  wishes  to  buy  ei¬ 
ther  a  hot  metal  or  cold  type  daily 
paper  in  any  part  of  U.S.  Should  be 
grossing  over  $300,000  yetirly.  Write 
Dean  Devries,  P.  Cf.  Box  749,  Uklah, 
(kilif.  95482  or  call  (707)  462-1421. 

WE  HAVE  QUAUFIED  BUYERS  for 
dalliee  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPESIS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  86902 
Ph:  (206)  646-8366 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokors.  James  B. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12196,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  80306. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  general  man¬ 
ager  promises  financial  success  for  trou¬ 
bled  daily,  in  exchange  for  good  salary 
with  option  to  buy.  Box  4130,  ECditor  & 
Publisher. 

NEBRASKA  WEEKLY  by  experienced 
man  and  wife,  news-business  team.  Will 
respond  to  brokers.  Box  4127,  Ekiitor  £ 
Publisher. 

QUALIFTEZ),  experienced  buyer  looking 
for  daily  or  large  weekly.  Can  arran« 
payment  to  your  best  advantage.  No 
broker.  Box  4124,  Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE:  (Comp-SUr  191,  $14,000. 
Comp-Star  190,  $4000.  3  Linofilm  Su¬ 
per  Quicks,  $5000  each.  Over  100  Super 
Quick  grids  and  width  plugs,  $60  each. 
(Contact  J,  Brooks,  News-Journal  Corp., 
901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

32015.  Ph:  (904)  262  1611. _ 

UPGRADING  photocomposition  depart- 
mentr— have  available  for  immediate 
sale  two  CG  2961,  two  Photon  618  for¬ 
ward  reading,  plus  many  parts,  two 
teletype  DURPE  240  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond  punches  with  IBM  1130  interface, 
one  18"  laminating  machine.  Contact 
Eklward  Alterson,  Southtown  Economist, 
6969  S.  Harlem  Ave.,  ^icago.  III. 


FUR  SALE:  Varityper  436  perforator 
keyboard  with  format  keys.  $2600. 
Contact:  Tom  Sitler,  The  Morning 
Press,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  17816.  (717) 
784-2121. 


COPY  CONVEIYOR  for  Composing 
Room  or  EMitorial  Department.  J.  L. 
Baldwin  document  conveyor— 40  feet 
long  (Modular  units  8  feet  long).  IS 
lanes— can  be  set  up  to  travel  in  either 
direction.  8  HP  drive  motor — complete 
with  belts.  For  information  call  or 
write  Dick  Cerk.  (812)  689-7000,  The 
News-Sun,  100  Madison  St.,  Wsuke- 

gan.  III.  60085. _ 

JUSTOWRITBRS  —  OOMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
(3hurch  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ.  08067. 
(609)  235-7614. 


BRUNING  MODEKj  1400  electroetatic 
Ck>pying  machine.  13"  x  24"  sheet.  Best 
offer.  Contact  A.  J.  Agnello,  44  B.  Ebc- 
changeSt.,  Akron,  Ohio.  (216)  375-8681. 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE/ 
SOFTWARE 


OLASSIE'ieu  PAGING  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem  including  program  and  phototype¬ 
setting  devices  from  $30,000  to  $60,000 
depending  on  the  size  of  your  classified 
section.  C^ould  handle  anything  from  1 
page  to  20  pages  daily.  Requires  that 
you  already  have  computer.  Cheapest 
installation  for  those  already  using  an 
IBM  1130,  also  sets  straight  matter. 
TTiis  system  has  been  proven  and  ready 
to  go.  Available  now.  Contact  Eidward 
Alterson,  Southtown  Economist,  6969 
Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60638. 

EUR  SALE:  1  Digital  Ebci>anded  Type¬ 
set  Computer  with  4096  word  core  mem¬ 
ory,  ASR-33  teleprinter;  2  ’rU56  DEX) 
tape  Transpors;  2  P68A  Photoelectric 
six-level  tape  readers  with  26  ft.  cables ; 
1  T<301  DEC  tepe  Control;  2  PP67A 
six-level  t&pe  punchers  with  25  ft.  ca¬ 
bles.  Has  been  under  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  contract  with  DEX3.  Contact  Dick 
Tanner  or  EVank  Damgaard,  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald,  Monterey,  Calif. 
93940. 

ENGRAvim 


FOR  SALE 

ZINC  IHUHING  EXJUIPMENT 
Micro-dyne  etcher. 
nu-Arc  flip  top  platemaker  (2). 

Tasope  vertical  sink  80440. 

Tasope  Acid  dispenser  126  liter. 

Master  etcher  M/48. 

Automatic  i>ollution  control  system. 
Micro  metal  processor  II. 

Will  sell  separately  or  as  a  package. 
All  equipment  is  one  year  old.  Call  or 
write  The  Mercury,  Pottstown.  Pa. 
19464.  Ph:  (215)  323-3000  Mr.  Heister. 


MAILROOM 


STEPPE®  PAPE®  MAN  PMIIl  QF  8 
station  collator  with  y^  folding  attach¬ 
ment  and  Fold  ’n  Tie  assembler  attach¬ 
ment  with  wax  wrap  capacity.  18 
months  old  and  in  good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Neosho  Daily  News.  (417)  461-1520. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  I  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  1  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REMSLT  FURNACES— Our  5~ton  No- 
lan-JampoI  Electric  Furnace  is  only  6 
years  old.  It  has  been  used  only  as 
backup  equipment  and,  as  with  all  of 
our  machinery,  has  l^n  well  main¬ 
tained.  Ready  for  delivery  and  connec¬ 
tion  to  your  208-40  V.  3  phase  lines. 
Other  fine  equipment  available  now  or 
shortly  includes  Sta-Hi  Twin  Plate 
Router,  Linotypes  and  related  items. 
Master  Etching  machines.  Sta-Hi  Metro 
Stacker.  Signode  KW  IVing  machine. 
Let  us  know  what  you  need — Contact 
Frank  Marsteller,  Production  Director, 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers  Inc.,  6th 
and  Linden  Allentown,  Pa.  1810.1. 
(216)  433-4241. 


NEIfSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BES1RE34S  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6626. 


FOR  SALE:  30#  letterpress  newsprint 
in  widths  36"  and  70".  Total  33  tons. 
The  Leader,  P.  O.  Box  469,  Wildwood, 
N.J.  08260.  (609)  522-3424. 

PERFOR^dTORlMPE^^ 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  Upes  at  our 
same  Prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  5600.  Akron,  Ohio  44318 

PRESSES^&MACHINERi^ 

FOR  SALE— WEB  OFFSEn-  PRESSES 
Just  Acquired 

4-Unit  Goss  Community  Press,  avail¬ 
able  soon,  located  West  Coast. 

4- Unit  Cottrell  V-16A,  available  now. 

5- Unit  ATF  Color  King,  ctm  be  in¬ 
stalled  immediately. 

8-Un!t  News  King,  reconditioned  and 
offered  installed  and  guaranteed. 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
P.O.  Box  5487,  106th  &  Santa  Fe, 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66216 
(913)  492-9060— Telex :  42362 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  12  stocked  units. 
2  6-unit  presses  complete  with  folders, 
ovens,  chills,  rollstonds.  Will  sell  com¬ 
plete  i>ackage  or  split.  Box  4086,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  MARK  II 

4  units,  manufactured  1964, 
fully  automate  pasters,  21 V2" 
cutoff,  double  folder, 
conveyor  system,  2  portable 
ink  fountains — 1  Goss, 

1  Capco,  tension  lockup. 
Complete  stereotype  and 
mail  room  equipment. 

Available  immediately. 
Located  at 

El  Diario  Publishing  Co. 
181  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 
For  inspection  or  further 
information  contact: 

TENAKIL  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Successors  to  Ben  Schulman  Assoc. 

P.O.  Box  2284 
208  Huyler  Street, 

South  Hackensack,  NJ.  07606 
Phone:  (201)  487-7717 
Telex:  134-513  TENSHUL  HAK 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY.  4  unite,  new 
1972. 

COTTRELL  V-ll  units.  86"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units. 
COTTRELL  V-16A.  6  unit,  folder, 
2  years  old. 

FAIRCHILD  (XTLORKING,  4  uniU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

I  PEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (812)  788-1200 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing,  8512  Everett,  Raytown,  Mo.  64138. 
(816)  368-1943. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


TYPOGRAPHER  in  Brooklyn  seeks 
work.  Lino-Ludlow  repros.  Able  to 
handle  printing  if  necessary.  Very 
reasonable  rates.  (212)  633-7286. 


Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


i  WILL  SELL  AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES:  | 

Didde-Glaser  Tandemer — 2  color  web>fed  offset  press,  { 
4  with  numbering  head  and  perforator  and  carbon  at-  ^ 
T  tachment.  ^ 

*  3  Cheshire  Automatic  Labeling  Machines,  Bunn  &  Felins 

bundle  tying  mMhines,  6  Phillipsburg  loutomatic  { 
^  inserting  machines,  Pitney-Bowes  postage  mailing  -k 
4  machines,  cold  composition  equipment  and  Thomas 
collators.  ^ 

Semi-automatic  Pony  Labelrite,  nearly  new,  used  less  2 
4  than  100  hours,  model  86  MLLXXX.  4c 

4  ITEK  12  X  18  and  11  x  17  Plate  Master,  also  AB  Dick  f 
4  moflel  150  photo-platemaker  with  model  168  con-  X 
verter  and  AB  Dick  model  360  offset  press,  also  X 
4  MQD-17V^  X  22^  and  Multilith  model  2650.  | 

I  NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REJECTED.  * 

^  Phone  collect:  (313)  584-4300  { 

t  Michigan  Systems  Research  Company  t 

4  6661  Schaefer  Dearborn,  Mich.  48126  ■¥ 

4  -k 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★■A 


COHRELL  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS 

6  unit*  V-22.  1969.  8  unito  V-25,  1971. 
Cottrell  JF-1  folder.  Cottrell  RB-1  8  web 
folder.  Two  Count-O-Veyori  model  106, 
60-hp  and  76-hp  motor  drive*.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  double  lized  presi.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122, 
Editor  a  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted  for  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  group  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  and  type  setting  operation 
in  Midwest,  Our  fast  growing  group 
offers  a  tremendous  future  for  the 
bright,  aggressive,  well  educated  i)erson 
interested  in  moving  up.  Knowledge  of 
sales  and  production  along  with  strong 
cost  control^  experience  needed.  835,000 
plus  incentives.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4077,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Advertising  director  with  medium-size 
to  large  daily  experienced  in  advertis¬ 
ing  management,  preferably  in  retail. 
An  outstanding  long-range  opportunity 
with  a  rapidly  growing  large  medium- 
size  daily  organization  in  a  dynamic 
suburban  growth  market.  Large,  well- 
paid  sales  staff  and  excellent  product 
ne^  aggressive  and  imaginative  leader¬ 
ship  to  maintain  our  strong  position  in 
exploding  market.  Excellent  comi>ensa- 
tion  and  financial  potential  because  we 
want  that  kind  of  manager.  Zone  6. 
Box  4114,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ART 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

USED  MULTIORAPHICS  320  (or 
equivalent)  Plastic  Plate  Graphotype 
and  Model  100  Addressograph  (or 
equivalent)  imprinter.  Call  R.  E. 
Wynn  (219)  743-0111,  Ext.  227.  Ft. 
Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc. 

PROOF  PRESS,  used,  for  2-column 
galleys.  Evening  Telegram,  Malone. 
N.Y.  12953,  (518)  483-4700. 


BROADCAST  JOURNALISM  teacher 
starting  Fall  1975  for  new,  developing 
professional  program  in  integrating 
predominantly  Black  university  in  Flor¬ 
ida  state  capital.  Expertise  in  television 
and  radio  news  reporting,  public  affairs 
programming,  TV  newsfilm  production 
and  broadcast  law  essential.  PhD  desir¬ 
able:  4  years  radio/TV  experience  man¬ 
datory.  Rank,  salary  negotiable  but  at 
least  $13,500  for  assistant  professor  (9 
months).  Equal  Opportunity.  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Elnployer.  (k>ntact  Robert 
Ruggles,  Chairman,  Journalism,  P.  O. 
Box  14,  Florida  A  and  M  University, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  32307. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  School 
of  Journalism:  Two  openings,  Septem¬ 
ber  1975,  Journalism  sequence.  Teach¬ 
ing  areas:  public  opinion,  basic  gen¬ 
eral  writing,  photojournalism,  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  introduction  to  mass  com¬ 
munication.  PhD  preferred.  Media  and 
teaching  experience.  Rank,  salary  open. 
Equal  Opportunity  Blnployer.  Write  Dr. 
Wallace  Bberhard,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  USiiv.  of  Ga.,  Athens,  Ga.  30602. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROFESSOR 
starting  Fall  1975  for  new,  developing 
professional  program  in  integrating 
predominantly  Black  university  in  Flor¬ 
ida  capital.  Three  years  professional 
PR  experience  mandatory;  PhD  desir¬ 
able;  ability  to  teach  essential.  Teach¬ 
ing  areas:  mass  media  survey,  PR 
principles,  case  studies,  public  informa¬ 
tion  techniques,  house  organ  editing, 
production.  Rank,  salary  negotiable  but 
at  least  $13,500  for  assistant  professor 
(9  months).  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirm¬ 
ative  Action  Employer.  (Contact  Robert 
Ruggles,  Chairman,  Journalism,  P.  O. 
Box  14.  Florida  A  and  M  University, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  32307. 

JOURNALISM  TEACHER  storting  Fall 
1976  for  new.  developing  professional 
program  in  integrating  predominantly 
Black  university  in  Florida  state  capi¬ 
tal.  Expertise  in  editing,  general  and 
governmental  reporting,  mass  com¬ 
munication  survey  and  mass  media  his¬ 
tory  courses  essential.  PhD  desirable; 
4  years  good  professional  experience 
and  teaching  ability  mandatory.  Rank, 
salary  negotiable  but  at  least  $13,500 
for  assistant  professor  (9  months). 
Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Contact  Robert  Ruggles. 
CThairman,  Journalism,  P.  O.  Box  14, 
Florida  A  and  M  University,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Fla.  32307. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

RETIRED  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
to  do  part  time  work  for  part  time  pay. 
If  you  have  tired  of  loafing  and  miss 
newspaper  work,  we  offer  a  relaxed 
pace,  mild  climate,  excellent  hunting 
and  fishing.  We  need  an  assistant  to 
the  publisher  to  be  an  administrator 
and  promotion  and  project  coordinator. 
Salary  and/or  expenses  in  four  figures 
annually.  North  of  California,  west  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Please  write 
Box  4100,  EJditor  St  Publisher. 


ART  DIRBCrrOR 

sought  by  West  Virginia's  largest  daily 
newspapers.  Individual  should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  routine  daily  layouts  as 
well  as  imagination  and  creativity  in 
design  for  speculative  campaigns,  spe¬ 
cial  supplements,  brochures  and  pamph¬ 
lets.  Right  person  will  supervise  de¬ 
partment.  Salary  commensurate  with 
exi>erience  and  ability.  Company  offers 
excellent  fringe  benefit  program.  Full 
resume  and  examples  of  work  re¬ 
quested.  Send  to : 

Personnel  Manager 
Charleston  Newspapers 

1001  Virginia  St.,  E. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  25330 

ClRCUL^nON 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  newspaper 
chain,  9  publications,  located  in  Zone 
2,  wants  an  experienced  take-charge 
circulation  manager  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Send 
detailed  resume  stating  past  experience 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4084, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  circulation  manager  for 
medium  sized  daily  and  Sunday  in 
Zone  5.  Must  be  strong  on  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Write  to  Paul  E.  Daniluk, 
Canton  Repository.  500  Market  Ave. 
S.,  Canton,  Ohio  44702. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Here's 
your  opportunity  to  join  a  young  man¬ 
agement  team  on  a  10,000-f-  circula¬ 
tion.  6  day  PM  operation.  If  you  are 
ambitious  and  capable  of  assuming  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  the  circulation 
department,  we  have  the  future  you 
are  looking  for.  Experience  is  desirable, 
but  not  a  must.  Send  complete  resume 
including  salary  expectations  to  S.  A. 
Ck>thran,  Aiken  Standard,  P.  O.  Box 
456,  Aiken,  S.  C.  29801. 

CRRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
200,000  PM  daily  and  Sunday  has  chal¬ 
lenging  ixisition  for  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  director.  Requires  strength  in 
both  adminisrtation  and  sales.  Good 
salary,  plus  liberal  vacation,  medical 
and  retirement  benefits.  All  replies  held 
in  strictist  confidence.  Send  detailed 
resume  including  availability  for  inter¬ 
view  to  Box  4090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day 
suburban/mountain  daily.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  carrier,  motor  route, 
newsstand  and  mail  systems.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  person  who  understands 
small  daily  operation.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  Golden 
Daily  Transcript,  P.  O.  Box  32,  Golden, 
Ck>lo.  80401.  Att:  Jerry  B.  Emerson. 

WANTED :  Person  to  assume  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  circulation  department 
of  large  Zone  4  combination  newspaper 
in  rapidly  growing  area.  Must  have 
experience  in  sales,  promotion  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Please  give  complete  resume 
and  salary  expected.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  i>erson.  Box  4086,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

^cmcvLATiofr 


HELP  WANTED 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  fa-  COPY  EDITOR.  Must  possess  verUI 
miliar  with  district  manager  operation  skills.  Solid  background  in  use  of  Eng- 
to  manage  well  run  morning,  evening  lish  language  necessary,  along  with 
and  Sunday  city  circulation  department  thorough  awareness  of  current  events, 
in  capitol  city  Midwestern  newspaper  experience  in  editing  copy,  selecting  key 
of  76,000.  Present  city  circulation  man-  facts  and  writing  headlines.  Early  shift 


HELP  WANTED 

^^TreelaIs^ 


POLITICAL  CARTOONS  wanted  by 
European  newspaper  syndicate.  BP 
SINGER  FEATURES  INC.,  3164  Tyler 
Ave.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92801. 


:er  retires  in  December.  Our  good,  for  afternoon  daily,  ^nd  resume  to  SOLAR  ENEIRGY  DIGEST  pays  $l-$5 


:lean  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  is 

the  home  of  outstanding  football  and  Opportunity  Elmployer,  M/F. 

other  activities  related  to  Big  8  uni- - 

versities.  The  pay  is  good  and  fringe  RPPORTFR 

benefits  are  among  the  beat.  We  work 

for  results  and  tbs  satisfaction  that  Modern  offset  PM  daily  and  Sunday 
cornea  from  achievement.  We  will  ex-  located  in  progressive  city  of  45,000  in 
pect  the  same  from  you.  Full  resume  Zone  3,  has  opening  for  General  Assign- 
and  salary  objectives  in  confidence  to  ment  Reporter,  Must  be  able  to  type 


Box  4048,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  accepted  news  stories/ leads/clippings 


Box  2290,  Eiditor  4k  Publisher.  well  and  should  have  BJ  or  equivalent. 

- - Prior  experience  desirable  but  not  re- 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG-  quired.  Good  starting  salary  with  op- 
ER  for  6-day,  12,000  circulation  Mid-  portunity  for  regular  advancement  and 


its  field.  P.  O.  Box  17776,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92117. 


M  ARKET I  ^G— RESEARCH 


MARKET  RESEARCH 

One  of  New  York’s  fastest  growing 
firms  has  an  opportunity  for  a  research- 


western  daily.  Experience  required,  promotion.  Fringe  benefits  include  hos-  can  handle  projects  from  incep- 


Must  have  knowledge  of  carrier,  motor  pitalization  and  company  funded  Pen- 
route,  newsstand  and  mail  systems,  sion  Plan.  Submit  complete  resume. 
Looking  for  ambitious  person  with  abil-  Box  4022,  Elditor  4k  Publisher. 

ity  to  take  over  as  circulation  manager.  - - - — 

F\ill  resume,  salary  objectives  in  confi-  WRITING  BUSINESS  EIDITC 
dence.  Box  4101,  Editor  4k  Publisher.  business  reporting  and  manage) 


tion  to  written  re|K>rts — one  who  can 
make  immediate  contributions  via  re- 


Positions 
Wanted . . 

ADMINisf£alv£'^ 


TOP  PRODUCEIR  can  lead  your  team 
to  peak  performance.  Ideas  to  make  it 
hapiien.  Innovations  to  cut  costs.  The 
WORKING  leader  you’re  going  to  need 
for  the  tough  times  ahead.  28  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  63.  Elxcellent  bodeground. 
Best  references.  Far  West  only — 
Canada  to  California.  Box  4016,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

WELL-KNOWN  association  executive 
secretary  will  be  available  January  1 
with  heavy  experience  in  sales  letters, 
newspapers  and  trade  magazines.  Tele- 


Box  4022.  Elditor  &  Publisher.  '  I  search  techniques,  statistical  analysis  Phone  my  private  line:  (312)  787-3476. 

- - - -  and  promotion  ideas.  Respond  by  send- 

WRITING  BUSINESS  EIDITOR  with  '"K  resume  and  giving  salary  back-  EXPERIENCED  PROFESSIONAL  pub- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

IMMEIDIATE  OPEINING  for  aggressive 
promotionally  minded  classified  manag¬ 
er  for  Area  9  daily  and  shopper  situated 
rn  a  growth  area.  Includes  salary,  bo¬ 
nus,  expenses  and  future  with  growing 
league  of  papers.  Box  4021,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED)  MANAGER 
The  Index  Publications  located  in  the 


business  reporting  and  management  ex-  ground  to:  lisher,  general  manager,  advertising 

perience  to  direct  editorial  of  widely  Box  4122,  Eklitor  &  Publisher  manager,  ralesman.  Large  dailies  to 

w^k"l^.;er^tg’laf^l7tro^it^"i^^^^^  ^n  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F  ^^^no^nSs  M^nf^umroUorpTus^ 


perience  to  direct  editorial  of  widely 
accepted,  rapidly  growing  local  business 


Box  4122,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


in  Zone  2.  Unusual  career  importunity 
for  individual  who  can  make  general 
business  writing  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  compensation  requirement  to 
Box  4066.  Editor  St  Publisher. 

EDITOR 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN.  8  unit 
Headliner.  Good  scale  and  fringes. 
Write  or  call  Ken  Maloney,  Foreman, 


Box  4118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GE^fERAL  MANAGEiR-AD  DIRECTTOR 
— 'Metropolitan  and  medium  size  market 
competitive  experience  for  20  years. 
Budget,  goal,  results  and  team  oriented. 
Good  track  record  with  strong  adminis¬ 
trative.  sales,  marketing  and  commu- 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED)  MANAGER  aging  editor.  Community  as  well  as 
The  Index  Publications  located  in  the  Catholic  News  is  emphasis  of  100.000 
south  suburbs  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a  offset  paper.  Good  salary  and  benefits, 
manager  to  motivate  and  direct  the  Send  resume,  work  samples  to  Rev.  A. 


CATHOLIC  weekly  seeks  dynamic  man-  News-Sun,  100  W.  Madison,  Waukegan, 


or  Joe  Muldowney,  Superintendent,  The  nity  relations  background.  Conveys 


classified  staff.  C.  Taormina,  Clarion  Herald,  P.O.  Box 

A  strong  sales  background  and  man-  63247,  New  Orleans.  La.  70163. 
agement  experience  desired,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  we  guarantee  salary,  incentives,  CANADA — Reporter  wanted  for  small 


and  expenses. 

Send  resume  to:  Index  Publications, 
c/o  Mr.  W.  Drolen,  14300  South  In¬ 
diana  Ave.,  Riverdale,  HI.  60627. 

MANAGER — ^Progrcssive  8000  6-day 
southern  C^ifomia  daily.  Proven  lin- 


but  tough  big  city  AM.  Elxiierienced 
but  not  a  veteran.  Less  money  but  more 


III.  60085.  (312)  689-7000. 

WANTED):  10  journeyman  newspaper 
letterpressmen.  37  Vi  hour,  6  shift  rep 
ular.  Markup.  6-day  and  7-night  pub¬ 
lication.  Call  (804)  497-3779. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knight- 


city  d'^sk^le  XteL*' C^tea"*  AU^  AidderprbraTion.  ha.  a"c.reer"‘5,.i:  m^diu^^r.-larre  daUV-^Proven  recorc 
city  oesK,  me  Ainertan,  Laigary,  Alta,  ^  newspaper  press-  of  leadership  here  and  at  previous  em 


quality  in  work  and  personal  image. 
Seek  to  relocate  in  General  Manager 
spot  on  medium  daily  or  as  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  with  metro  daily.  AH  replies  will 
he  confidential.  Box  4115,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 

CURRENT  proven  executive  editor  of 
27,000  medium  daily  through  with  mis- 
^  represented  but  challenging  rebuilding 
job.  Seek  similar  but  career  post  on 
medium  or  large  daily.  Proven  record 


— -  ...  room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must  ployers.  Want  responsible  editorship. 

MANAGER — ^Progressive  8000  6-day  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  be  capable  of  continuing  and  Improving  I’amiliar  with  all  phases  of  news-busi- 

southern  C^ifomia  daily.  Proven  lin-  unusually  high  standards  of  quality.  ness  operation.  Family  man,  40.  Thrive 

age  builder.  Salary  negotiable.  Please  Small,  growing  special  interest  con-  Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide  on  hard  work,  responsibility.  Top  ref- 

send  resume  to  Box  4091,  EMitor  &  sumer  magazine  requires  a  take-charge  |  golid  leadership,  manage  complete  erences.  Box  4126,  Efiitor  4k  Publisher. 


ployers.  Want  responsible  editorship. 
I’amiliar  with  all  phases  of  news-busi¬ 
ness  operation.  Family  man,  40.  Thrive 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


editor  with  strong  proven  interest  in  pressroom  operation,  which  includes 
social  issues.  some  commercial  printing,  and  keep 

Usual  editorial  skills  are  expected,  costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacrifice 
Ability  to  deal  with  people  in  an  in-  in  quality. 

fo'mal,  dynamic  environment.  Xjjg  Tallahassee  Democrat’s  circulation 


CARTOONISTS 


DISPLAY  SALES — Top  producer  for  Small,  well  recognized  company  is  lo-  is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 


southern  California  suburban  area.  Un¬ 
limited  earning  potential,  plus  many 
opportunities  for  promotion.  Our  top 
sales  representatives  are  currently 
earning  in  excess  of  $30,000  annually. 


cated  in  New  York  City.  Box  4129,  Ekli-  increasing. 


tor  4k  Publisher. 


sales  representatives  are  currently  COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS,  Episco-  ture  in  a  dvnamic’  irrowinir  oreanizs- 
nrning  in  excess  of  $30,000  annually,  palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting  located  in  beautifuf  friendly 

^nd  resume  to  Bob  Beaumont,  P.O.  new  members,  men  or  women,  married  Tallahassee  Florida 

Box  1940,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif,  or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its  ’.  , 

92647  new  western  Canadian  general  weekly  f.*  you  telieve  your  experience  is  in 

news  magazines.  Company  members  position  open,  and  feel 

ADVER’TISING  MANAGER  receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus  y““  capable  of  effectively  manning 

Parannahle  ao-.rraaaiva  innai  ■  Small  cash  allowance.  Experience  our  pressroom  oiieration.  write:  Clyde 


i.  CONSERVATIVE  TO  MODERATE  ed- 

^  42,000  and  steadily  itorial  cartoonist  working  on  liberal 

increasing.  paper  .  .  .  need  I  say  more?  If  you 

We  offer  excellent  salary,  incentives  think  your  readers  would  enjoy  the  edi- 

and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  bright  fu-  torial  cartoons  of  a  young,  bright  na¬ 

ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organize-  tionally  distributed  cartoonist  drawing 
tion,  located  in  beautiful,  friendly  in  a  modern  style,  write  Box  4074, 
Tallahassee,  Florida.  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


If  you  believe  your  experience  is  in 
line  with  the  position  open,  and  feel 


ADVER’nsiNG  MANAGER 
Personable,  aggressive,  promotional- 


mTnd^“"p^'=i:son  """irT 


and  classified  departments.  Offset  news¬ 
paper  northeast  Area  6,  circulation 
9000.  College  community.  Division  of 
medium  sized  group.  E\iture  promotion 
possible.  Send  resume  and  requirements 
to  Box  4120,  Elditor  4k  Publisher. 


SALEIS  DEVELOPME24T  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  an  aggressive 
sales  manager.  Train,  develop  and  work 
with  the  advertising  staff,  and  provide 
direct  assistance  to  the  Advertising 
Director.  Morning  and  evening  paper, 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  120,000. 
Large  newspaper  holding  company  with 
excellent  growth  potential.  Salary  in 
low  twenties,  plus  incentive,  ^cellent 
fringe  benefits.  Box  4110,  Eiditor  St 
Publisher, 


pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 

For  well  established  trade  publi¬ 
cation  that  is  first  in  its  field. 
Job  demands  versatile  writing 
skills,  ability  to  direct  capable 
staff;  pleasant  Midwestern  en¬ 
vironment.  Salary  around  the 
$25,000  level. 

Please  write  Homer  R.  Bingham 
Box  4111,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Claiborne,  Production  Manager,  P.  O. 
Box  990,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 
An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRODUCTION 


CIRCULATION 


AVAILABLE  NOW— Young  but  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Tough  labor  negotiator,  proven 
track  record  in  major  markets.  Box 
4094,  Elditor  4k  Publisher. 


ABC  CONSULTANT,  60  years  book- 
DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  keeping  accounting  auditor.  26  years 
strong  in  prc^uction  systems  wanted  by  auditor  for  ABC.  Manual  cemputer, 
major  metropolitan  newspaper  to  put  records,  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
together  the  best  equipped,  most  ad-  Editor 

vanced  production  system  in  the  Unit-  *  Publisher. 

ed  States.  We  need  a  heavyweight.  The - - 

^dget  is  here  but  we  need  y.our  ex-  mr  pxjblISHER-I  can  offer  15  years 
experience  to  make  it  as  Circulation  Management  experience. 

Outstanding  inccme  and  benefits.  &nd  g  ^  Circulation  Director  of  morn- 

resume  to  Box  4078,  Ediort  St  Publisher,  evening.  Sunday  combos  with  out- 

- standing  record  in  organizational  man- 

’TYPESETTERS— Fast  growing  north-  agement.  sales  and  prtmotion.  De^re 
cm  New  Jersey  company  needs  experl-  position  as  #1  or  #2  Circulation 
enced  Photon  200-B  operators  with  gro-  ecutiye  f^_  your  large  daily  or  as  Cir- 


NEED  EDII’TOR  for  semi-weekly  paper,  of  award-winning  chain  of  6  suburban 
Must  have  desire  for  work.  More  time  weeklies.  We  seek  an  experience  man- 
spent  on  the  street  than  in  the  office,  ager  capable  of  selecting,  handling  and 
Area  covers  4  towns  with  2  competing  motivating  people,  running  a  copy  desk 
dailies.  6000  circulation.  Reporting  staff  operation  and  supervising  the  produc- 
of  3.  Box  4064,  Eklitor  4k  ^blisher.  tion  of  an  exceptional  community  news- 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT— Mature  rery  and  retail  background  only.  Wil 
journalist  needed  to  direct  newsroom  consider  ojther  phototypesetting  back 
of  award-winning  chain  of  6  suburban  grounds  similar  to  200-B,  but  musi 


culation  Director  of  your  medium  size 
operation.  Married,  no  area  limitations. 


grounds  similar  to  200-B,  but  must  Presently  Circulation  Director  morning, 
be  a  fast  typist  to  conform.  Immediate  evening.  Simday.  Outstendng  refer- 


rg“"capabte%f  retecUnrhS  opening  on  our~ night  ^ift  Salary  en^  ^nfidenre.  respected.  Box  4116, 

motivating  people,  running  a  copy  desk  company  paid  benefits.  Call  Editor  &  Publisher. 


operation  and  supervising  the  produc-  Divisional  Ad  Comp,  (201)  768-2228, 
tion  of  an  exceptional  community  news-  between  9AM  and  6PM. 
paper.  This  is  a  major  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  offering  good  salary  and  fringe  ’ 

benefits,  and  a  fine  community  environ-  PUBLIC  RELA 

ment  in  the  rapidly  growing  northwest 
suburbs  of  Chicago.  Send  complete  res- 


COPY  EDITOR 


Suburban  paper  in  metropolitan  area  suburbs  of  Chicago. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


complete  res- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER.  28,  with 
2>/^  years  experience  in  supervising 
phone  room  and  establishing  systems 


seeks  copy  editor  with  potential  to  de-  ume  to:  Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Editor  and  SUPER  WRITER.  Newspaper  exMri-  and  procedures  for  large  group  of  week- 
velop  into  news  editor  and/or  managing  Publisher,  Paddock  Circle  Newspapers  ence.  Knowledge  of  layout  helpful.  New  lies  in  Zone  6.  Desire  to^  relocate  to 


editor.  Ebccellent  working  conditions  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  639,  Libertyville,  111. 
and  pay.  Box  4131,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I  60048. 


York  City.  Box  4073,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Zone  3  or  4.  Box  4133,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

RETAIL  MANAGE3R — Top  salesman. 
Strong  on  major  and  problem  accounts. 
Can  build  and  organize,  20-year  pro. 
Family  man.  Bill  S^les,  (416)  447- 
7637. 

ADVERTISING — Aggressive  promo¬ 
tional-minded  director  seeks  retail,  clas¬ 
sified,  national  managers  position,  25 
years  newspaper;  10  management.  Area 
9.  Anytime  (416)  228-0207. 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER  in  South  Africa  wants  assign¬ 
ments  and  stringer  work.  Contact  David 
Houston,  46  W.  39th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10018. 

FEATURE  WRITER;  Young,  imagina¬ 
tive  reporter  swamped  by  court  and 
police  news  seeks  job  with  unusual  hu¬ 
man  interest  angle.  BA  Journalism,  1 
year  beat  experience.  Prefer  Zones  1. 

2,  4,  9,  Box  4080,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITE»  seeks  poai- 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Experienced.  Box 
4092,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  26,  with  news  editor, 
wire  desk  and  city  desk  experience 
on  two  60,000-f-  dailies,  seeks  news  edi¬ 
tor  or  wire  editor  job  on  medium-size 
daily.  Box  4063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SLOTMAN  seeks  managing/ news  edi¬ 
tor  position.  Experienced  all  desks,  hot 
type,  cold  type.  Proven  leader,  trainer. 
Box  4024,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLEAR,  CONCISE  writing;  quality  re¬ 
porting;  will  handle  any  reporting  as¬ 
signment.  2  years  experience  on  me¬ 
dium-size  daily.  For  resume  and  clips 
write  Box  4079,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  with  large  group 
north  of  New  York  City  seeks  writing 
beat  on  medium-to-metro  daily  in 
Zones  1-2,  Florida.  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  prep  through  pro  coverage.  Hard 
worker.  Prefer  writing  over  desk  work, 
but  very  competent  at  both.  Box  4020, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTI21, 

EXPERIENCED  PROFESSIONAL. 
BOX  4089.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WRITER/ PHOTOGRAPHER  to  Israel 
January.  Fit  your  need^  budget.  In¬ 
formation/samples:  H.  Gotliffe,  17486 
Manderson  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 

GOVERNMENTAL— Political  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  28,  2‘/i  years  experience 
36,000  Zone  6  daily  seeks  position  on 
larger  paper  or  an  interesting  offer. 
Box  4076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTEni  for  major  daily,  age 
27,  seeks  reporting  post  in  Latin 
America.  Solid  ability  in  Spanish,  will 
perfect  if  hired.  Box  4043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISNEY  WRITER.  Public  Relationist 
who  also  has  solid  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  new  opportunity.  Former 
Sunday  editor,  foreign  correspondent, 
editorial  writer  for  top  national  pa¬ 
pers.  Book  author.  Southeast,  Florida, 
Texas.  Box  4076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/ REPORTER  with  8  months 
experience  on  Bronx  weekly  and  4  years 
on  collem  iMiblications,  including  edi- 
tor-in-chlef,  seeks  position  in  metro 
New  York.  Strong  on  features.  Rob 
■luhlrad,  1144  lordig  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
10461.  (212)  LY  7-2162. 

DYNAMIC  29-year-oId  with  9  years 
daily  newspaper  and  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting,  editing,  layout 
and  management  se^s  news  manage¬ 
ment  spot  on  small  daily  or  desk  work 
on  medium  daily.  Currently  publisher 
small  daily,  seek  return  to  news  opera¬ 
tion.  Box  4093,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

POST-M.A.  student  in  American  Civi¬ 
lisation  with  BA  Journalism  and  8 
years  editing/writing  for  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  seeks  editorial-writing/ 
o|^>ed/msgazine/reviewing  position  start¬ 
ing  mid-December.  Box  4062,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


TOP  AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER 
seeks  general  assignment  or  specialized 
spot  on  aggressive  big  city  daily.  10 
years  experience.  Presently  medical 
writer.  Strong  on  features,  investiga¬ 
tive.  Box  4119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  33.  four  years  metro¬ 
politan  news  experience  plus  PR  work 
in  a  Senator’s  office  seeks  reporter's 
slot  (state  beat  or  feature)  on  large 
city  newspaper  or  college  teacher's  job 
in  Journalism  or  i>olitical  science.  Box 
4099,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE  WRITER  wants  to 
beat  infiation  through  regular  employ¬ 
ment.  Nature  photography  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  (Last  freelance  shot  hangs 
in  editor's  gallery.)  4  years  experience, 
MSJ.  Aerospace  and  medical  writing 
makes  up  most  of  experience.  Enough 
environment  writing  to  win  county 
award.  Some  magazine  experience.  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  Box  4117,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  JOURNALIST  with  year 
and  a  half  on  well-respected  weekly 
seeks  major  daily  newspaper  or  news 
service.  Speak  fluent  Hebrew.  Any  Zone. 
Box  4103,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

A  PROEESSIONAL  who  will  bring  to 
a  challenging  offer  the  perspective  and 
experience  of  a  top  metro  writer,  week¬ 
ly  editor  and  congressional  aide.  Box 
4126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REIPORTEIR,  28,  with  layout  and  make¬ 
up  skills  wants  job  with  metropolitan 
daily  in  Elast,  South  or  Southwest. 
Have  clips,  writing  awards  and  refer¬ 
ences  from  7  years  on  metropolitan 
feature  section.  Box  4123,  Editor  A 
Ppblisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER-EDITOR  position 
sought  by  public  relations  man,  33,  now 
with  leading  corporation.  Daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  MBA  in  finance. 
Box  4112,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


ATTORNETY-JOURNALIST,  39,  seeks 
challenging  position.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  including  8  with  top 
daily.  6  years  as  attorney.  Box  4108, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

AMERICAN  EDITOR/ REIPORTER  for 
English  language  overseas  daily  will 
be  returning  to  States  in  April.  7  years 
exi>erience  as  city  editor,  makeup  edi¬ 
tor,  wire,  layout,  features,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  interviews,  good  with 
camera.  Will  consider  and  Zone.  Box 
4104,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
and 

EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
available  for 

IMMEDIATE  EMPLOYMENT 

Due  to  the  cessation  of 
publication  of  the  CONNECTICUT 
SUNDAY  HERALD  on  Oct.  20th. 
many  talented  and  versatile 
newspaper  people  are  looking 
for  jobs. 

Address  all  Inquiries  to: 

James  R.  lueknam 
Persennel  Manager 
UNION  LEADER  CORP. 

35  Amherst  St, 
Manchester,  N.H.  03105 


SPORTS  EIDITOR,  23,  seeks  similar 
position  on  8-10,000  AM  paper.  Col¬ 
umn,  college  coverage  is  strong  point. 
Want  progressive  publication  where 
management  is  concerned  with  quality 
of  sports  coveragre.  Would  also  consid¬ 
er  magazine  opportunity.  Box  4109, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


LIBRARIANS 


POSITION  SOUGHT  in  newspaper  li¬ 
brary  in  Zone  1  or  2.  BA  Radio  Speech, 
MA  Religion.  Master  of  Library  Sci¬ 
ence  Degree,  Write  or  call  George 
Kertmenian,  108  E.  Coulter  Ave.,  Col- 
lingswood,  N.J.  08108.  (609)  858-1609. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  BA  in  Photojour¬ 
nalism  and  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  Willing  to  relocate.  Recom¬ 
mendations  and  portfolio  upon  request. 
Wade  Howell,  606  S.  7th,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  96112. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— 16  years  exper¬ 
ience  on  Metro  dailies,  seeks  a  position 
with  an  aggressive  photo-oriented  or¬ 
ganization.  A  self  starter  with  a  keen 
eye  for  feature  material.  Recipient  of 
awards  for  excellence  in  field.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  4018,  Elditor  A 
Publisher, 

AWARD-WINNING  photographer  seeks 
challenge  and  hard  work  on  newspaper 
concerned  with  quality.  Strong  on 
sports,  spot  news,  phc^  stories.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  areas  of  color  photog¬ 
raphy.  2  years  on  200,000  daily.  Writ¬ 
ing  skill  makes  me  ideal  for  bureau. 
BA  Journalism,  24,  married.  Zones  1, 
2,  3,  6  preferred.  Answer  all  with  clips, 
resume,  good  references.  Box  4067,  Eldi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST:  Sensitive,  ethi- 
cal  self-starter  with  more  than  3  years 
experience  on  daily.  Experienced  in 
color  and  black  and  white.  Looking 
for  spot  where  editors  demand  and  re¬ 
ceive  quality  work.  Currently  employed. 
Box  4102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISION— Fore¬ 
man  in  metro  to  manager  in  meditun  to 
small  shop.  10  years  in  all  cold  type 
supervisory  positions.  Box  4041,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


TURNING  GRERN  RERORTERS  into 
pros  is  my  specialty.  So  is  scanner, 
exciting  heads,  crisp  copy  and  pro¬ 
fessionalism.  Editor  with  guts  for  hire. 
Box  4113,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS 


CREIATIVE  Graphics/ Illustrations  Di¬ 
rector,  Proven  ability  in  developing  and 
managing  a  large  award  winning  photo 
and  art  team.  Knowledgeable  in  color 
and  production  processes.  Dynamic  in 
editing  pictures.  (Gapable  with  words. 
Can  inspire  combined  editorial  and  il¬ 
lustrations  effort.  Elxperienc^  in  ^- 
vertising,  production  and  editorial  in¬ 
terdepartmental  communications.  _  13 
years  metro  newspaiwrs  and  magazines. 
Managing  Elditor  i>otential.  Interested 
in  more  details?  Reply  Box  4057,  Eldi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Seek  position  with  daily  publication. 
Over  20  years  experience  with  New 
York  metro  daily.  Will  relocate.  Box 
4105,  Elditor  A  E'ublisher. 


OFFSET  COMPOSING  ROOM  or  press¬ 
room  foreman’s  post  sought.  20  years 
experience  includes  web  presses,  latest 
composition  equipment.  Minimum  $13,- 
000  sought.  Please  give  full  details. 
Currently  holding  good  job,  but  I  seek 
a  better  opportunity.  Box  4107,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PR  WRITER/MANAGER,  29,  BA  Jour¬ 
nalism,  seeks  post  outside  California. 
Corporate  PR  mana|;er  6  years,  plus 
writer/editor  for  daily.  Now  earning 
$19K.  Box  4106,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Usa  zona  number  to  indicato  location  without  spacHIc  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Women  in  journalism 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  increasing  number  of  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  their  advancement  into  places 
of  responsibility.  Further  insight  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  four  prominent  newspaper  women 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association. 

Tina  Hills,  publisher  of  El  Mundo,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  moderated  the  panel 
discussion  and  said  that  in  recent  years 
the  “acceleration  of  women  from  home  to 
office,  from  secretarial  desk  to  managerial 
chair”  has  meant  that  in  the  U.S.  and 
Puerto  Rico  49%  of  women  between  18  and 
fit  are  working  and  many  are  executives. 

“Some  have  moved  ahead  in  their  jobs 
with  efficiency  and  without  fanfare.  Others 
have  joined  the  feminist  movements  to 
force  their  place  of  so-called  equality 
among  men.  No  matter  what  approach 
women  are  taking,  they  are  making  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  in  the  job  market. 

“Do  men  object  to  this  rise  of  women 
power?  We  haven’t  heard  any  protests, 
and  don’t  expect  any.  The  transition  has 
come  about  in  a  very  normal  fashion. 
Women  have  prepared  themselves  aca¬ 
demically  for  the  positions  to  which  they 
aspire.  And  their  advancements  often  are 
achieved  in  face  of  prejudices  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  But  once  they  advance,  their 
bosses  are  enthused  by  their  potential  as 
workers  and  executives.” 

Mrs.  Hills  said  more  and  more  editors 
are  giving  greater  attention  to  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  women  because  “women,  they 
say,  are  less  restless  and  often  more  com¬ 
petitive  than  men.  Most  of  those  who  are 
promoted  to  executive  jobs  prove  to  be  as 
efficient  (and  often  more  efficient)  than 
men  who  have  held  the  positions.” 

Marian  Heiskell,  a  member  of  the  .Vcm- 
York  Times  board,  said  it  was  “true, 
until  recently,  that  women  were  generally 
considered  second  class  citizens  in  the 
newsroom.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
reporting  was  a  man’s  world;  the  only 
proper  place  for  women  was  in  genteel, 
.sheltered  assignments  such  as  women’s 
pages,  .society  and  health  and  welfare 
areas.  To  some  extent  this  situation  can  be 
attributed  to  the  feeling  that  women  had 
to  lie  protected  from  contact  with  the 
harsh  realities  of  crime,  the  rough  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  police  station  and  even  the 
|)hysical  hazards  in  reporting  fires,  flood 
and  disaster. 

“I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
women  generally  acquiesced  in  and  ac¬ 
cepted  these  ground  rules.  They  were  far 
less  career-minded  than  they  are  today 
and  less  liberated  in  their  willingness  to  be 
exposed  to  the  seamy  side  of  life.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  job  applications  from  women 
for  news  jobs  at  the  New  York  Times, 
extending  back  over  a  fairly  long  period 
of  time,  reveals  that  the  great  majority 
specified  that  they  wanted  9  to  5  jobs. 
How  far  can  you  expect  to  get  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  staff  with  this  kind  of  require¬ 
ment.” 


She  acknowledged  there  were  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  successful  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  spite  of  that,  but  said  today  the 
Times’  Sunday  department  has  83  writers, 
editors  and  supervisors  and  of  these  47 
are  men  and  36  women.  Seven  of  the 
women  have  supervisory  positions. 

She  added  the  Washington  Post  has  59 
women  in  its  news  department — reporters, 
editors,  photographers  and  artists.  Female 
reporters  number  35. 

According  to  ANPA  records,  Mrs.  Heis¬ 
kell  said,  there  are  now  more  than  20,000 
women  reporters  on  U.S.  newspapers. 
“Unquestionably  it  will  be  larger  a  year 
from  now,  and  for  an  interesting  reason. 
A  leading  news  executive  voiced  it  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  with  just  a  hint  of 
surprise,  when  he  said,  ‘We’re  going  to 
develop  more  women  for  key  jobs.  They’re 
ju.st  damned  good.’  ” 

Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Copley  Newspapers 
and  publisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Tribune,  updated  Mrs.  Heiskell’s  figure 
and  said  there  are  now  about  26,000 
women  in  the  nation’s  newsrooms  com¬ 
pared  to  17,000  five  years  ago.  In  the 
Copley  Newspapers  the  percentage  of 
women  journalists  has  risen  Trom  18  to 
.‘!4%  in  ten  years. 

“Even  more  important  is  what  they  do. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  women  were 
restricted  to  writing  about  society,  food, 
babies,  high  style  and  reducing  salons. 
Now  they  fill  every  conceivable  newsroom 
task  from  straight  reporting  to  important 
supervisoiy  roles.”  She  listed  women  as 
an  assistant  managing  editor  in  San 
Diego,  editor  for  Mexican  affairs,  educa¬ 
tion  editor,  two  bureau  chiefs  for  the 
Copley  News  Service. 

“In  other  newspapers  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  find  women  involved  in  sports 
writing,  police  repoi’ting,  environmental 
reporting,  political  reporting,  and  even 
science,  financial  and  editorial  writing. 
Ten  percent  of  the  city  editors  are  women, 
as  are  twelve  percent  of  the  investigative 
reporters. 

“It  is  interesting  to  me  that  women 


journalists  are  able  to  do  all  of  these 
things  without  losing  their  femininity.  In¬ 
deed,  more  of  them  are  married  than  are 
single. 

“As  to  salary,  the  answer  is  mixed. 
Some  financial  discrimination  still  exists, 
but  it  is  steadily  disappearing. 

“This  favorable  financial  picture  is 
emerging  for  the  best  of  reasons — per¬ 
formance.  Women  are  achieving  equality 
in  compensation  because  of  their  skill, 
their  enthusiasm  and  their  professional 
competence.”  Because  they  do  a  good  job, 
there  are  more  journalism  positions  for 
women  today  than  there  are  women  to  fill 
them,  she  said.  “The  day  is  not  yet  here 
where  the  sex  of  a  reporter  or  news  exec¬ 
utive  is  of  no  consequence.  However,  that 
day  is  fast  approaching.” 

Hilda  O’Farrill,  co-ordinator  of  women’s 
activities  and  advisor  to  seven  newspapers 
in  the  Movedndes  group  of  Mexico,  dealt 
with  the  difficulty  of  organizing  her  pro¬ 
fessional  life  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
her  “homework”  taking  care  of  home  and 
children.  Frequently,  a  husband’s  success 
depends  upon  the  woman’s  assistance,  she 
said. 

In  Mexico  she  said  that  men  are  accept¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  wives  should  work.  She 
said  that  women  “must  be  ready  to  make 
the  best  as  both  mother  and  journalist,  no 
matter  where  they  live,  not  forgetting  that 
there  is  no  power  without  limit  and  no 
freedom  without  responsibility.” 

• 

Neighborhood  news 
insert  introduced 

The  Arlington  Community  News,  a 
weekly  tabloid-sized  supplement  to  the 
Florida  Times-Union,  will  be  distributed 
with  the  daily  paper  to  readers  who  live 
in  the  Arlington  area  every  Thursday. 
This  is  the  second  of  what  the  company 
hopes  will  be  a  family  of  weekly  supple¬ 
ments  for  the  neighborhood  areas  within 
the  paper’s  marketing  area.  The  first  was 
started  August  29  in  Clay  County.  The 
supplements  are  designed  to  furnish  ad¬ 
ditional  news  to  areas  where  events  or 
developments  are  of  significant  local  im¬ 
portance  but  may  not  qualify  for  general 
publication  throughout  the  daily  paper’s 
large  geographic  territory. 


Ask  the  Best  Broker  First! 


WASHINGTON  DC  1  730  K  Street  N  W 
20006(202)393  3456 
CHICAGO  1429  Tribune  Tower  60611 
(312)  337  2754 


OAUAS  1511  Bryan  Street  7520) 

(214) 748  0345 

SAN  FRANCISCO  I  I  I  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 


Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Newspaper  and  CATV  Properties 
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Maybe  you  never  s^ke 
to  him  about  drinking. 
But  you’ve  toid  him  pient)^ 


On  the  subject  of  drinking,  it’s  not  only  what  you  say, 
it’s  how  you  act. 

In  the  family  and  community  where  solid  values  and 
moderation  are  a  way  of  life,  youngsters  develop  a  sense 
of  responsibility  towards  liquor— and  living. 

If  some  day  they  decide  to  use  liquor,  chances  are  they’ll 
use  common  sense  with  it.  They  won’t  try  to  twist  the 
arms  of  friends  who  choose  not  to  drink.  And  if  any  friend 
constantly  drinks  too  much,  they’ll  figure  it’s  a  sign  of 
sickness,  not  machismo. 

For  young  and  old,  the  same  baisic  principle  applies: 

If  you  choose  to  drink,  drink  responsibiy. 


DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1300  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004 


Wn  your  share  of  ^10,000 


WATER 
POLLUTED 
KEEP  OUT 


Meeman  Awards  for 
conservation  writing 
pubiished  in  1974 

Conservation  embraces  many  areas.  Pre¬ 
serving  clean  water  and  purifying  polluted 
water  are  just  two  of  them. 

For  the  eleventh  year,  the  Edward  J. 
Meeman  Awards  will  salute  newspapermen 
and  women  for  outstanding  writing  in  behalf 
of  conservation  with  cash  prizes  totaling 
$10,000. 

Sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  and  named  for  the  late  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Editor  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
the  awards  are  for  writing  published  in 
U.S.  newspapers  in  1974. 

One  first  prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded. 
The  remaining  $7500  will  be  distributed  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
judges.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  individuals, 
not  to  newspapers. 

For  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  con¬ 
servation  involves  the  environment  and  the 
forces  that  affect  it.  In  addition  to  control  of 
pollution,  this  could  include  the  conservation 
of  soil,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  and 
open  space,  as  well  as  recycling  and  over¬ 
population. 

News  and  feature  stories,  editorials, 
columns,  cartoons,  and  photographic  reports 
or  essays  are  eligible.  A  new  conservation 
slogan  could  prove  newsworthy. 

Entries  in  the  1 974  Meeman  Awards  must 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  Feb.  15, 1975, 
and  received  by  the  judging  committee 
within  eight  days  thereafter.  Address  entries 
to  Meeman  Awards,  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

Submit  tearsheets  or  clippings  of  work 
mounted  in  some  manner.  A  sponsoring 
letter  must  accompany  each  entry.  No  entry 
blank  is  required,  and  entries  become 
property  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


